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“GRAMPA” TAKES A HAND AT A “SETTIN’-DOWN” JOB 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVS W HOLLAND DD 


Little Bugs 


| AST week Ii spent two days at my 
4 boyhood home. One thing impressed 
Agriculture is getting to be 
battle against little 


bugs. 


me deeply. 


more and more a 


The wireworms and 


cutworms were éat- 
ing the corn. A new 
kind of beetle was 


devastating the to- 
matoes. Colorado 
beetles were swarm- 
ing around the pota- 
toes. In, the dairy 
barn a campaign was 
on to destroy the 
breeding places of flies. A de!ousing de- 
vice with grease in it was placed where 
the hogs might rub against it. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Mr. John Powell, an expert on insects 
says, “Insects cause in the United States 
each year a loss of $100,000,000.” 


gq ¢ 
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Our great enemies are really little ones 
In hospitals the fight is ever to keep the 
invisible little bugs that float in the air 
from touching open wounds. 

Our mental and spiritual enemies are 
not large. We can meet and destroy the 
enemies that we can see. The invisible 
enemies that lodge in our minds do us the 
most harm. 

Jesus once pointed out that it “was the 
little foxes that destroy the grapes.” 

197 49 

Thoughts are the supreme things in the 
universe. They often seem insignificant, 
but they are more powerful than armies. 
One bad thought will often spoil an other- 
wise good day. A thought of weakness 
will palsy the heart of the strengest man. 
An idea of fear, however groundless it 
may be, will upset the balance of any 
mind. If the idea is held long enough, in- 
sanity will resuit. <A little thought of 
envy will soon destroy the heart’s peace. 
An unseen belief in someone's perfidy will 
fill the life with the poison of jealousy. 

197 7 

Little creatures multiply fastest. Tf the 
possible progeny of one mother fly could 
all be made to live, in a year’s time the 
earth would be filled with flies. 
do little evils multiply at a tremendous 
rate. There is a story in the New Testa- 
ment of a man out of whose heart the 
Master cast an evil spirit. The man did 
nothing to fill his heart with good, with 
the result that seven evil spirits came and 
entered his soul. 

"90 49 


So, alse, 


In dealing with bug pests, the farmer 
trices to get his remedy to the source of 
the trouble. So with the evil that gets 
into the mind. Thoughts must be puri- 
fied. “Keep thy heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life,” is the 
sane advice of the Bible. 

Little negligences will chill the passion 
of devoted love. Little sharp words will 
blunt the fine edge of friendship. Little 
spats will breed big misunderstandings. 

On the other hand, how our lives are 
filled with little chances to do good. A 
cup of cold water can be given in a mag- 
nificently big spirit. Short expressions of 
appreciation for these who love us are 
the really great things. 

Great destinies are due to the doing of 
little things! 


favorite Rible Verses 


HAVE shewed you all things, how that 

so labouring ve ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive—Acts 
20 :35. 

The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil: he shall preserve thy soul_—Psalms 
121 :7. 
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| A $1.50 BOOK FOR FIVE MINUTES OF YOUR TIME 

| 5 ipsa Progressive Farmer wants to be the servant of the farmers of the 

South—their fighting champion in every worthy cause. We want our sub- 

| scribers to tell us in what ways The Progressive Farmer can be made more 
useful to them and their families. 

What cause or movements do you think we should work for—or work 
harder for—that would help the general cause of agriculture? Or what can 
we do to help better farming? Better farm marketing and financing? Better 
farm legislation? A better country life? How can The Progressive Farmer 
be made more useful to you as an individual farmer? Or to your wife? Or 
to your children? 

Write us your answer to any one or more of the foregoing questions, and 
at the same time fill out the following blank showing the difference between 
cash prices and time prices in your section and we will send you postpaid, free 
of charge, one copy of a 244-page cloth bound book, How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits, by Editor Clarence Poe, the original selling price $1.50. 

Editors The Progressive Farmer:—In my section here I happen to know that cash 
| and time prices now are about as follows :— 
| Cash Price Time Price 
Co GHAPOUMIAED so scoeeeec cee teuvee nesses.  etaalesae pawecens 
| PE SER Seine yan deuce Nes ACTS - |, mowesanee Vl eae een ae 
PION BOM Cae casas nseceersetacaerseee eemeades becwones 
RENE. POE C io.2 esi viais wis row salelarne es ws woes ee ; 
COED, OME o eicioics conte ees wiueles sivas adcee te ecto 
1 ORT OMNIS 6 oes vials Sociale aWeisinn wise Meme newer evades 
| SAE TEIN Ns, 5128s Solel sic eric. agen saree man aatewa ee siomeasies 
| WOCIESSES, GONOW odo caitcscneceeeeeeee  jekeitne Mk 2 whined ror 
I enclose an answer to one or more of your other questicns. Send me the book 
as promised. 
| 
aR ret OIE Ses epee Roepe RA cot an Os SP Re SORE PAA Ie Deg a Pre nL eA POE eR eRe Ue a CR 
I sina sherk oman aks ante anes aeuiwe= Sen ceueus Ceek soe cencenele taney sadinehictannamend Rae ata 
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I See By Lhe Ads 


tensor I this 
wanted to know why my piece wasn't 
in this paper last week. I’m sorry if any- 
bedy was put out about not seein’ my 
piece in the paper 
but I just didn’t have 
no time to write one. 
I was out tryin’ to 
borrow somé money. 


seen week has 





That there lawyer 
I hired to get me out 
of that trouble with 
that crazy hired hand 
I got into sent for 
me to come to see 
him. I went. 
“Well, Mr. Casper,” 
says he, rarin’ back 
in his chair, “I got everthing fixed up 
fer you.” 


BILL CasPrEEn 


“How ?” 

“Your hired hand, through his attor- 
ney, had drawn up papers preparatory to 
cntering suit against you for the full sum 
involved in the contract, somethimg more 
than ten million dollars, less the few pen- 
nies you had paid. If this matter had been 
allowed to go to court you would have 
been involved in a long-drawn-out court 
battle with the attendant heavy court costs. 
And when you had finally won the case, 
which of course I would have done for 
you, you would have found the case had 
cost you a pretty penny. So I proceeded 
to stop the matter where it was.” 

“Yeh?” says I. 

“T forced them into a settlement out of 
court,” says he. 

“Yeh?” “How ?” 

“There's no telling how much money 
I've saved you!” says he. 


“Yeh?” says I. 


’ 


“How ?’ 


says I. 


By that time I was gettin’ fidgety and 
nettled. ‘“‘Now look-a-here,” says I, “vou 
stop braggin’ on yourself long enough to 
tell me what you done.” 

“Well, to make a long story short,” says 
he, “I have forced our opponents to agree 
to a fair settlement. You are to pay your 
hired hand a resonable wage for the time 
he actually worked and he will surrender 
his contract.” 

“Well then I owe him about $30,” says 
thinkin’ I was goin’ to get off easy. 
“You owe him $61.25,” says he. 
“How come?” says I. “He ain’t worked 
no three months.” 


“I have made note of the fact,” savs 


— 


he, “that this man actually began work 
on May 6 and that on June 22 you noti- 
fied him of his dismissal. According to 
that he worked seven weeks or one and 
three quarter months. At $35 per month, 
the wage agreed upon, this makes the sum 
due him amount to $61.25.” 


“$35 a month?” says I. “Who ever 
heard.of such wages? Why I ain't never 
paid more’n $20 a month in my life.” 


“You forget,’ says he, “this man was 
required to board himself.” 


“Forget?” says I. “I ain't forgot nothin’. 
This is outrageous. I ain't payin’ nobody 
no such wages. You can just take your 
settlement and go hang.” 


“Very well then,” says he, “you can pre- 
pare to stand suit.” 


“Now see here,” says I, “just you wait 
a minute. I don’t aim to be unreason- 
able but I been hit once and I don’t want 
to be run over again. Now don’t you think 
that’s too much wages to pay a man to 
work?” 


“Flow long since you had a man work- 
ing for yeu by the menth, Mr. Casper?” 
says he. 


“About 20 year or so,” says I. 


“That explains it,” says he. “We agreed 
on $35 a month as a reasonable wage and 
I would advise you to accept it, pay this 
man off as quickly as you can, and get 
possession of that contract. Have you got 
the money to pay him off today ?” 


“I ain't got it right now,” savs I, “but 
I reckon I can get it. Do yow reckon it 
would hurt if it took me two or three 
days ?” 


“I can put them off a few days more,” 
says he, “but be as quick as you can. 
And by the way, Mr. Casper, here is the 
bill for my services. You might want to 
get enough to cover that while you are 
et it.” 

That explains why I didn’t get my piece 
wrote last week. I was out tryin’ to bor- 
row that money. IT! tell you about it 
next week. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S—Now what you reckon I done? I 
got so upset about payin’ such outlandish 
wages I forgot all about takin’ out for 
all that fertilizer that fellow bought 
without me knowin’ nothin’ about it. 
Don’t that beat all. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


A fille Sovwsen 


On Good ffealth 


FM. Reeisrir, M.D. 


The Government and Rheuma- 
tism ‘“Cures” 


HILE most of us know that the 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture is prepared and eager to help us 
with our farm problems, few of us, per- 
haps, are aware of 
its activity in head- 
ing off quack medical 
remedies for this, 
that, and the other 
disease. Since the 
Federal food and 
drugs act was made 
effective in 1907— 
twenty-two years 
ago—600 notices of 
judgment have been 
issued against as many as 245 “cures” as 
the result of legal action taken to rid the 
interstate drug trade of these quack 
products. Both in number of prepara- 
tions and in number of notices of judg- 
ment, the “rheumatism cures” lead the 
list of drug preparations proceeded 
against by the Federal authorities. Not- 
withstanding these achievements of Uncle 
Sam as a quack chaser, many useless, 
fraudulent, and misrepresented prepara- 
tions are still being sold to “cure rheuma- 
tism.” 





DR. REGISTER 


"9 


For the continued great sale of these so- 
called cures, our food and drug officials 
say that public misunderstanding of the 
word “rheumatism” is largely responsi- 
ble. ‘‘Rheumatism” is commonly believ- 
ed to be any pain in and around the 
bones, joints, and muscles of the body, 
regardless of its real cause. For such a 
loose grouping of ailments, it is difficult 
for the officials to see how any drug cr 
combination of drugs known can be a 
competent treatment. 

Such pains and aches as are included 
by the public under “rheumatism” are 
known to the medical profession as separ- 
ate ailments dependent upon different 
causative factors and needing specific 
treatment, say the administration’s drug 
officials. Many cases of “rheumatism,” 
they find, are due to local infections of 
gonorrheal, syphilitic, or tuberculous 
origin, er to infections in some distant 
part of the body, as of diseased tonsils, 
sore throat, sinus infection, or infected 
teeth, which oftentimes cause neuralgia, 
neuritis, and sciatica, mistaken by the 
public for “rheumatism.” 

Then, too, the officials tell us, urate de- 
posits in the joints cause what is known as 
gout. There is also a common joint con- 
dition called arthritis deformans, in which 
deformity of the joint is present. Both 
of these ailments are commonly classified 
under the word “rheumatism.” Certain 
other cases of “rheumatism” may be due 
to faulty healing of bone fractures, while 
still other cases, in which the pain is in 
the calf and thigh, may be due to fallen 
arches. 
in which the attacks are due to rheu- 
matic fever frequently affects the heart 
in a serious manner and gives pain in va- 
rious joints of the body. 

7’ | ¥ 

It is obvious, say officials of the Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide 
that no one preparation or treatment can 
remedy all of these aches and pains. 
“Rheumatism cures” are ofténtimes made 
of ineffective plant extractives, red pep- 
per, turpentine, and useless mineral salts. 
These preparations not only fail to give 
the promised benefits but produce harm 
by preventing the institution of proper 
medical treatment. 

One purpose of the food and drugs act 
is to protect the American public by the 
removal of these so-called cures from the 
legitimate interstate drug trade. 





Another phase of “rheumatism” 


Administration, 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Sow Quick Feed Crops; Keep Planting in Field and Garden; Fight the Bean Beetle 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs of Good 
Farming for Late July 


EMEMBER that vine cuttings make the best seed 
potatoes, and that late July and early August is 
the best time to put them out. Use cuttings 

from disease-free vines. 

2. Sow rape now in 2¥%-foot rows, using three 
= =~" pounds of seed to the acre. Do 
not sow in other than rich land, 
and use not less than 600 pounds 
of 7-5-7 fertilizer. Top-dress later. 
Sow again in September and treat 
in the same way. 


3. For quick green feed to be 
cut and fed fresh, and for pas- 
tures, we know of no crop that 
will in so short a time produce 
more than Sudan grass. But it must have good land 
well prepared. Fertilize and manure, and sow 20 
pounds of seed broadcast or 8 pounds in two-foot rows. 

4. Sow Purple Top Globe turnips now, Milan a 
month later, and Seven-top or Southern Prize in mid- 
August for early fall greens. Make a second sowing 
of Seven-top in Mid-September for more abundant 
supplies in winter and early spring. 

5. For winter cabbage, set the plants between now 
and August 10. Set them deep, right up to the bud, 
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THE SHEEP FLOCK PAUSES FOR 





A MINUTE FROM 


with leaves clustered funnel-shape. Charleston Wake- 
held, Succession, and Late Flat Dutch are early, me- 
dium, and late in the order named. 


6. One sort of big cutting scrape on the farm is no 
disgrace—cutting weeds and ‘bushes in the pasture, 
along the fences and ditches, and around the yard and 
barn lot. In fact, the mowing machine is about as 
good for the pasture as the cultivator is for the corn 
and cotton. 


7. Late plantings of snapbeans proved to be the most 
profitable crop planted in Pasquotank County, N. C., 
last year. It is estimated that 4,500 baskets were ship- 
ped at $3 to $8 per basket, and that the cost of pro- 
duction and marketing the beans was from $1.70 to 
$2.16 a basket. 

8. Simut has delivered heavy attacks upon the grain 
fields this year, oats in particular suffering severely. 
Many farms have no home-grown seed to use next fall 
and spring. Prices of good small grain seed will prob- 
ably be high. We urge our readers to locate right 
away good clean seed of a well adapted variety and be 
sure to treat the seed thoroughly for smut before 
sowing. 

9. If our work stock could talk, how often would 
we hear them say to their master, “Have a heart.” One 
of these times would surely be when after a long, hard- 
sweating day’s work, the tired animal would find itself 
shut up tight and left to swelter all night in a close, 





hot, reeking stable. The 
“fresh air treatment’ 
would send a more re- 


freshed and better rested 
animal to its work next 
morning. 

10. “Do not put 
too much tobacco 
on the sticks nor 
crowd it in the 
curing barns,” is 
the warning of E. 
G. Moss of the 
Oxford Tobacco 
Station. ‘Millions 
of pounds,” Mr. 
Moss says, “are al- 
most ruined each 
year by over- 
crowding on the 
sticks and in the 
barns, too. Too 
many leaves are 
tied up in the bun- 
dies. Late tobacco 
should never have 
more than three or 
four leaves in a 
bundle (hand) and 
‘'t is better to have 
three rather than 
four, with from 24 
to 28 bundles on a 
stick.” 
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II. What to Plant in Late July and Early August 


\ JHILE July and August are to many of us the 
ideal vacation months, nevertheless these two 
midsummer months are among the busiest on 

a truly diversified farm. I/t ts the habit of making July 
and August a period of inaction that is responsible for 
the exceedingly poor results from many field crops that 
should be prepared for and planted in these months or 
prepared for now and planted later. Again, most of 
our fall vegetables are successes or failures according 
to the July and August work done in their behalf. 

Let us remember that mean temperatures are three 
to four weeks later in spring in northern Virginia than 
in southern South Carolina and three to four weeks 
earlier in the fall. From the middle of July to the 
middle of August is a heavy planting season in the 
garden, even if we grow only one-fourth of the poszi- 
bilities of a year-round home garden. In the same 
period, (1) farm and garden crops are started on land 
that has already produced a crop, and (2) preparation 
is made for the starting of crops that supply a new or 
special need or pave the way for next year’s crops. 

Here are two lists from which to make selections :—- 

I. FIELD CROPS TO PLANT NOW 


Meadow mixtures} Rutabaga 

Millets Rye 

Navy beans Sorghum 

Pasture mixturest Soybeans 

Potato, Irish Sudan grass 
Potato, sweet Sweet clover 
Rape Vetch 

Red clovert White clover? 

s grown plant these the middle of August 


Alfalfa 

Alsike clovert 

Buckwheat 

Bur clover 

Corn 

Cowpeas 

Mammoth clover 

Mangels 
tWhere cotton 

and later. 

II. GARDEN CROPS TO PLANT NOW 

Bean, dry 

Sean, snap 

Beet 


Potato, Irish 
Potato, sweet (vine 
cuttings) 


Corn 
Cress 
Cucumber 


Cabbage (seed and Dandelion Radisht 

plants) Endive Rutabaga 
Carrot Kale Squash 
Cauliflowert Lettucet Spinach (New Zea- 
Celery (well grown Mustard land) 

plants) Onion (Egyptian) Tomato (plants) 
Collard (seed and Okra Turnip 

plants) Parsley 


tWhere cotton is 
and later. 


III. How to Fight the Mexican Bean Beetle 


E WANT to get the multitudinous bean beetle 
WAT tec of course; ‘but let us also welcome to 

hospitable graves the grown beetles, especially 
the early arrivals. So many readers are still asking 
how to control the bean beetke that it seems necessary 
to summarize again the instructions we have fre- 
quently given :— 


grown sow these the middle of August 


1. Dust young plants with one part calcium arsenate and 
nine parts hydrated lime, thoroughly mixed. Apply with 
force, using a good dust gun. 

2. For dusting old bean plants the poison should be strong- 
er—one part calcium arsenate to six parts hydrated lime. 
The dust should be applied in such manner and with such 
force as to reach the under side of tne leaves. The best 
time to apply is when the air is still and the plants wet 
with dew. 

3. For a liquid spray, dissolve three ounces of calcium 
arsenate and six ounces of hydrated lime in 12 gallons of 
water. 

4. Applications should be made at intervals of six to eight 
days. If well applied, two applications should be very ef- 
fective. However, inspect frequently and apply remedy when 
either young or old beevles are in evidence, 


oo 








ITS JOB OF PASTURE-CLEANING AND PROFIT-MAKING TO HAVE ITS PICTURE MADE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Progressive Farmer 











OPINION 





Relief Will Be for Organized Farmers Only 


HE new Federal Farm Board authorized by 

Congress and named by President Hoover begins 

its services to American agriculture this week. 
July 15 was the organization date and the new chair- 
man is Alexander Legge, who resigned a $100,000-a- 
year job as president of the International Harvester 
Company in order to serve for one year (at $12,000) as 
chairman of the new board. At the end of one year 
he will be superseded as chairman by the present vice- 
chairman, Mr. J. C. Stone, of Kentucky, formerly man- 
ager of the Burley Tobacco Growers Coéperative Asso- 
ciation. Other outstanding representatives of cooper- 
ative marketing are on the board, including Mr. C. B. 
Denman, president of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers’ Association, handling $150,000,000 of business 
annually. 


How momentous—or otherwise—this July 15 date 
will prove in the history of American agriculture is for 
the future to determine. 


Of one thing everybody should be fully advised in 
the outset and that is this: It is up to the farmers 
themselves to organize if they are to get the services of 
the board and its half-billion-dollar ‘revolving fund.” 
The board is not going around trying to help folks who 
won't help themselves. On the contrary, the act spe- 
cifically mentions in most cases that help must be ex- 
tended through co6dperative marketing associations. In 
other words, wherever farmers have enterprise, cour- 
age, and Christian grace enough to pull together, and 
stick: together regardless of mistakes or 
f-ilures, the Federal Farm Board will do its level best 
to help. But its general attitude may be that which 
President Roosevelt said the nation should take toward 
the Negro: “Help him if he stumbles, but if he les 
down, let him stay.” 


occasional 


God helps those who help themselves. As we said 

last week: “Relief will not be handed to the farmers 
as a result of the new legislation, but through the new 
legislation plus effective organization, farmers may be 
able to achieve a large measure of relief for them- 
selves.” Any other interpretation of the new so-called 
“farm relief” legislation will be disastrous. It is really 
only an “Agricultural Marketing Act’’ as the title speci- 
fies, and farmers must codperate if they are to get its 
benefits. .As Mr. Charles S. Barrett said in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in March with reference to farm relief 
legislation :— 
“Farmers already organized and served by their 
own cooperative institutions will be able to reap 
immediate benetits. Those who have neglected 
themselves and their industry will be out of luck 
until they can organize and set themselves in order 
to deserve and use the service that has been pro- 
vided for them under proper safeguards.” 


The right thing for farmers to do is not to assume 
that Congress and the President have at last solved the 
farm problem, but to realize that the government of 
the United States has now committed itself as never 
before to a policy of fostering, promoting, and strength- 
ening agricultural co6peration, and it is up to farmers 
to take advantage of the new situation. A crusade 
for ‘agricultural co6peration ought to be carried on in 
America much as Sir Horace Plunkett has carried on 
in Ireland, and as others have done in Denmark, Ger- 
many,.and Russia. 


And speaking of Russia reminds us that our Ameri- 
can farmers are accustomed to think themselves much 
more enlightened and progressive than farm- 
ers, and so we are in matters of production. But in 
matters of marketing, the Russians have 


Russian 


us beaten a 


thousand ways. A_ publication just issued by the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation tells us :— 
“Agricultural codperation among the Russian 
peasants has grown with amazing rapidity, until 


there now exists a powerful organization, embrac- 
ing within its scope a very large proportion of the 
whole agricultural production of the country. Be- 
fore the war there were 22,000 individual coédper- 
ative societies. Now there are 100,000, and fully 
half of all the peasant households in Russia are 
assoctated in one way or another with the move- 
ment. Alike on the side of production and sale; the 
supplying of manufactured goods, which the peas- 
ants require for their productive activities; and the 
organization of agricultural credit, a high degree 
of success has been attained. The movement has 
agencies in Berlin, London, New York, Paris, and 
Riga, and its imports of agricultural machinery, 
etc., increased more than eight times in five years 


and amounted to nearly half of the total imports 
into Russia. 2 
Ill 

If the American farmer is to maintain his rank and 
dignity, he must make himself master of his own in- 
dustry. He must realize.that in an age of ever in- 
creasing consolidation, mergers, and combinations of 
industrial enterprises, there is no hope for the farmer 
fighting singlehanded. Only co6peration can save agri- 
culture. And what has been done in Ireland, Denmark, 
and Russia must be an example for us. 

When we say that the farmer must make himself 
master of his own industry, we mean that he must not 
merely be a producer of crops but through organization 
he must take charge of the business side of his occu- 
pation. He must realize the truth of what George H. 
Stevenson has so well said :— 

“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 
farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with 
the manufacturing and distributing entirely in 
hands of the highly organized, but not necessarily 
efficient, urban centers. No nation can long survive 
solely on a basis of production of raw materials, 
leaving in other hands the marketing of the ma- 
terials in their raw state, as well as the manufac- 
turing and final distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It is the history of both nations and in- 
dustries following this course, that the producer of 
the raw material becomes steadily poorer, while the 
distributor and manufacturer becomes richer and 
more powerful.” 

Ve repeat that it will be disastrous if farmers as- 
sume that the new Agricultural Marketing Act and the 
new Federal Farm Board are going to solve the farm- 
er’s problems for him. They are only an agency 
through which, to a considerable extent, he can work 
out his own business salvation. But to effect this result 
a great structure of agricultural coéperation must be 
built up by the farmers themselves. Every farmer 
should be a member of some farmers’ organisation and 
market his products through some codperative market- 
ing association. 


STATE COLLEGE WANTS YOU JULY 23-26; 
V. P. 1., JULY 30-AUGUST 2; CLEM- 
SON, AUGUST 5-10 


E WISH we could send a special delivery, 

special attention, personal letter to every 

Progressive Farmer subscriber and his wife 
this week saying :— 

If you live in North Carolina, come to Raleigh next 
week to attend the North Carolina Farmers and Farm 
Women’s Convention, July 23-26, 

If you live in Virginia, go to Blacksburg weck after 
next to attend the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 
July 30-August 2. 

If you live in South Carolina, go to Clemson College 
jor Farmers’ Week, August 5-10. 

Every farmer and every farmer’s wife needs “a few 
days off” from life’s daily routine. Owing to the fact 
that the crop outlook and financial prospects are poor 
in many sections, it may be that some readers will feel 
they cannot get a vacation, but this trip to the state 
agricultural college will cost but little anyhow and will 
pay for itself in money-making farm information, thus 
leaving all the rest and pleasure and inspiration and 





A Hint to the Wise— 
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While Congress dallies over Muscle Shoals, 
there's no reason for farmers to dally over nitro- 
gen supplies. The nodules or tubercles that 
grow on the roots of cowpeas, clovers, beans, 
and other legumes are filled with millions of 
nitrogen-manufacturing plants ready to start 
work at the call of any farmer who will give 
them a chance. 























new friendships as net surplus profits. As a matter of 
fact, with rooms free or nearly so and with meals at 
less than cost, you can live while attending the meeting 
practically as cheaply as you could live at home. The 
state really pays more than haif the expense of the 
special features and living costs provided at these state- 
wide farmers’ meetings and it is only a question of 
whether you will take advantage of what the state has 
already provided for you. 


Last week we gave the complete program of the Vir- 
ginia Farmers’ Institute, July 30-August 2. This week 
we give the program of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
and Farm Women’s Convention, July 23-26. Next 
week or week after, the program of “South Carolina 
Farmers’ Week” at Clemson, August 5-10, will be 
given. And we defy any intelligent farmer or farm 
woman to read the program for his or her state with- 
out thinking, “In information, inspiration, and enter- 
tainment, in seeing old friends and making new friends, 
and in getting a change of scene and work, it would 
pay us to join the host of other good folks who will 
enjoy this feast of good things at our state agricul- 
tural college.” 


People who have heretofore attended these state 
farmers’ meetings will not need to be urged to be on 
hand this year. But we are especially anxious to try 
to arouse the interest of a lot of Progressive Farmer 
subscribers who have never before experienced this 
good fortune. 


Come on this year, good folks! Arrange somehow 
to break away from home and you'll never regret tt! 
On the contrary, you will acquire a lot of workable 
ideas and a store of happy memories that will linger 
with you through the years. Life is too short to spend 


in merely a humdrum way; let’s get new ideas, learn 
new ways, make new friends! 








” E RECENTLY had a fine meeting of the 
farmers of Stanly and Cabarrus counties to 
study a 7%4-acre sweet clover field,” says 

County Agent R. D. Goodman. “Twenty pounds of 

sweet clover seed per acre was sowed on barley March 

15, 1928. The seed was 

doubly inoculated with soil 

from a sweet clover field 

(or an alfalfa field) and commercial inoculation mixed 

—something very necessary for successful inoculation 

of sweet clover. The barley produced only 20 bushels 

per acre, which proves that the land was not in a high 
state of fertility. This year’s growth of clover was 
about as high as the average man could reach and so 

thick that a man could not be seen ten paces away. A 

square rod was measured and cut and weighed 120 

pounds, or at the rate of over nine tons per acre. Such 

a mass of legume growth turned under would resurrect 

any dead soil. A very conservative estimate of plant 

food value would be $35 per acre.” 


“SWEET CLOVER WOULD 
RESURRECT A DEAD SOIL” 


* * * 


In Nottoway County, Virginia, lives Mr. L. E. Black- 
man, who told us last week: “I was a Granger in 
Michigan 25 years ago and be- 
lieve the crying need of the 
rural South today is some or- 
ganization like the Grange to 
get the farmers out. They need the social side as much 
as any, I believe, in most sections at least.” The 
Grange was a powerful working force in the Carolinas 
forty to fifty years ago, before it gave way to the 


OLD TIME GRANGERS 
IN VIRGINIA AND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Farmers’ Alliance, and some of the old Carolina 
“Grangers” are still living. Said Mr. T. B. Jackson, 
of Bowman, Orangeburg County, S. C., last week: < 


shall be glad to see the Grange in South Carolina 
again. I was a member forty-five years ago and have 
my old Grange books yet.” 


* * * 


“I certainly am glad you printed the high spots %™ 
Senator Borah’s speech,” Mr. A. M. Cornell told us 
last week. “It was my good for- 
tune to sit in the gallery of the 
Senate and listen with the deepest 
appreciation to that masterpiece by the great statesman 
and orator. I only regret that you could not give the 
address in full and’that all Americans interested in this 
problem could not read it.” 


HE HEARD 
BORAH’S SPEECH 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Checking Up On Business and Friendship for the Second Half of 1929 


USED to hear about an old farmer who would get 
up early Monday morning and hustle out his still 
sleepy youngsters, calling in a lusty, foghorn 
voice :— 
Hurry up, the last one of you! Here 
it is Monday, tomorrow: Tuesday, 
next day Wednesday—half the 
week gone and no work done yet!” 


“Up, boys, up! 





I am reminded of the old fel- 
low’s call when I reflect that half 
of 1929 has now passed for all of 
us, and whatever is to be done to 
improve the year’s profits must be 
done quickly. 

I 

On Longview Farm we decided 
that with half the year gone we 
had better check up more definitely now on the year’s 
record and prospects—the amounts so far advanced to 
each tenant, the probable yields of his money crops, 
and the same data for our own crops, supplemented by 
a semi-annual checking up on the dairy. This has 
been supplemented by an itemized list of payments 
falling due the rest of the year, with the dates—inter- 
est, notes, land payments, insurance, taxes, installment 
payments on equipment and machinery, etc.—together 
with some estimate as to income for the same period. 





<a 


CLARENCE POE 


One reason why so many farmers come out as badly 
as they do in the fall is that they fail to check up on 
themselves long enough in advance. There are nearly 
always economies that we can install if we realize 
ahead of time that we shall just have to. I remember 
that in the case of The Progressive Farmer itself when 
the “deflation of 1920” hit us and everybody else, we 
made drastic cuts where six months before we would 
have said that it was just impossible to effect such econ- 
omies. But it was as Uncle Remus said about the time 
Brer Rabbit climbed the tree, “Br’er Rabbit was just 
obleeged to climb that tree—an’ he clumb it!” 

The wise thing to do is to try to find out now what 
the year’s income is likely to be, how much of it is 
already pledged for certain purposes, decide just what 
the balance can best be spent for, and then make our- 
selves economize where necessary. 


Here’s one more thing that I wish we could check up 
on semi-annually or oftener, and that is the condition 
of the soil itself. The soil is the farmer’s bank, and 
it is just as important to know how much available fer- 
tility there is in it as it is to know how much available 
cash we have in the bank. Here in America, with the 
virgin resources of a continent to exploit, our farmers 
have given away to the consuming public billions of 
dollars in fertility values for which no charge has been 
made. Millions of farmers have fooled themselves 
into thinking they were getting ahead when a profit- 
and-loss statement from their “silent partner,” as Uncle 
Henry Wallace called the land, would have undeceived 
them. It is high time for us to ask ourselves :— 

“What shall it profit a landowner to get $50 in rent 
or gross profits from a crop or a tenant, if the end of 
the year leaves the land $75 poorer in productive power 
through soil-washing and decreased fertility ?” 


III 


And this question leads directly to the further ques- 
tion of terracing. A friend up in Maryland last month 
asked me about the strange ridges he found thrown 
across the fields in many portions of the South. His 
section doesn’t have to terrace. And over in Pennsyl- 
vania in May, I saw corn rows running up and dowti 
slopes in a way that would have brought disaster here. 
The clayey land there holds together, whereas our 
lighter, sandier soils—and even our clays—seem to 
head straight for the ocean if not held in check. 

Some terraces on Longview Farm have been invalu- 
able, while some badly made or poorly maintained ter- 
races I believe have done more harm than good. If you 
collect the water from a slope and have it going nicely 
until it strikes a weak place in the terrace, the whole 
flood pours down the hill, and you may be worse off 
than if you had no terrace. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that this is 
not an argument against terraces, but an argument 
4gainst quitting the terracing job before it is thoroughly 
one. In no other work on the farm do the words of 
the old Negro preacher apply more emphatically than 
m the case of terracing :— 


“p P 
l'se gwine ter preach a sermon and dis here am de text— 
at half-way doin’s ain’t no ’count fer dis worl’ ner de next.” 


IV 
Four or five terracing mistakes that we wish to avoid 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
o 


repeating on Longview Farm be briefly 


tioned :— 


may men- 


1. In some cases the terraces have been given too 
much fall, especially near the outlets. 

2. In repairing a break in the terrace a laborer will 
often scoop out dirt at this low place to build up his 
bank, thereby making a waterhole which softens the 
terrace and promotes another break. 

3. Terraces are not made broad enough. I like the 
old “20-20 rule’—20 feet broad and 20 inches high at 
the peak—or as near this as practicable. 





4. Tenants and the rest of us too often wait till 
spring to build up terraces. The result is that they are 
still rather soft and unsettled when the heavy summer 
downpours pile up against them. 
decided that terrace-making will be one of our main 
fall and winter jobs. 

Vv 

Another thing all of us need to consider in checking 
up on our soil fertility situation is the extent to which 
livestock might help us out—adding animal production 
to plant production. I am sure that in the case of my 
own dairy I could not figure out a profit if credit were 
not given for soil improvement. I am reminded of 
what a graduate of Ohio Agricultural College told me 
last week about hearing Professor Erf say to a class 
one day :— 

“We are now going to consider together a subject 
to which you have perhaps heretofore given little 
attention. We are going to consider the great 
American cow as a machine for converting grass 
and feeds into manure and thereby maintaining our 
soils; milk is a by-product.” 


VI 


Week before last I attended another of our annual 
family reunions. I cannot too strongly urge all sub- 
scribers to promote such events. It is a fine thing to 
see a lot of old friends; it is also a good thing to keep 
in touch with the younger generation. As a man 
reaches middle age, his friends die off very rapidly, 
and one of the wisest things old Samuel Johnson ever 
said was about the necessity “for keeping friendships 
in repair.” That is to say, just as shingles blow off 
a roof, leaving gaps that must be filled in with new 
shingles, so death is constantly making gaps in our list 
of friends, and if life is not to be hopelessly impover- 
ished, new friendships must constantly be formed. 


VII 

While we are checking up on our business, therefore, 
let’s also consider whether we are growing richer or 
poorer in friendships. ‘“No man is poor,” it has been 
said, “who has a friend.” 

Which reminds me that not far from Longview 
Farm is the tombstone of a man born in England who 
died here nearly 78 years ago, and the inscription con- 
cludes with the line :— 

“ERECTED BY HIS FRIEND, E. R. FENTRESS” 

That inscription always intrigues my curiosity and 
makes me wish I knew more about both men—the man 
far away from his native land who had such a capacity 
for friendship that for a thousand years men and wo- 
men will pass by and be reminded that while they 
know nothing else about his character, they know he 
was that which the humblest of us can aspire to be—a 
true friend. 

Some great men are buried nearby—a general, a 
governor, a noted financier, But somehow I feel that 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE WATER LILY” 
VIRGINIAN calls our 


— 


attention to this 
timely and characteristic “song of nature, 
whimsical and dreamy,” by Father Tabb of 
the Old Dominion:— 


Whence, O fragrant form of light, 
Hast thou drifted through the night, 
Swanlike, to a leafy nest, 

On the restless waves, at rest? 


Of mountain-summit blown, 
Or the blossom of a dream, 
Fashioned in the foamy stream? 


Nay—methinks the maiden moon, 
When the daylight came too soon, 
Fleeing from’her bath to hide, 
Left her garment in the tide. 


—John Banister Tabb. 
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It has already been: 


in richness of personality they may all have been infe- 
rior to this man in a strange land whose qualities of 
mind and heart enabled him to win a friend—a friend 
who treasured the memory of their comradeship long 
after death fiad parted them and left a permanent me- 
morial of its meaning to him. 
Vill 

The birds at Longview this spring and summer 
singing, nesting, and rearing their young—have again 
added to the pleasure of the entire family. What Mrs. 
Patterson had to say last month about them, too, has 
impressed me a lot—that without anything with which 
to defend themselves, and with no hands to help them- 
selves, “having only tiny, weak bills to bring their food 
and build nests and rear families,” they yet accomplish 
so much and add so much to the world’s happiness by 
their own unfailing cheerfulness. I join Mrs. Patter- 
son in her fine thought that we should love the birds 
not only for their songs, but for “their skill and cour- 
age and joyousness in the face of overwhelming odds.” 


Lhe Winistry of Reauty 


Art in America 
LL our readers who are interested in art (and we 
hope there are many) will do well to send 25 
cents to Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, 
New York City, for a copy of an exceptionally in- 
forming illustrated 64-page pamphlet, What Do You 
Know About American Art? 
3y the way, we wonder how many of our older sub- 
scribers studied closely the work of our own budding 
young Southern artists as shown on our “Seven . to 
Seventeen” page last week? Some highly creditable 
drawings were there reproduced. 


Something to Read 


Read “John Brown’s Body” 


J vr because the finest story of the Civil War yet 














written in verse bears the title John Brown’s Body, 

some Southerners have jumped to the conclusion 
that it is written from the Northern viewpoint. As a 
matter of fact Stephen Vincent Benet’s really wonder- 
ful volume (recently awarded the 
Pulitzer prize as the year’s best 
book of verse) is hardly more nota- 
ble for its vivid portrayal of the 
stirring days of 1861-65 than it is 
for the fairness and impartiality 
with which it is written. As has 
been said :— 

“No more American, no less 
partisan, no more deeply emo- 
tional, exciting, and dramatic 
book has been written for years 
than John Brown’s Body. The 
Civil War has coim2 into Ameri- 
can literature at last, not as mili- 
tary adventure, or as moral cru- 
sade, or as chivalric defense of home in the South, 
but as one of the great and complex struggles be- 
tween civilizations, where nearly everyone is 
both right and wrong, where battles are fought in 
the mind and the emotions of a nation as vivid and 
as dramatic as actions on the field, and where the 
conquerors and the defeated earn equal merit, and 
pay an almost equal price.” 





RENET 
STEPHEN VINCENT 


Every son or grandson of a Civil War _ veteran, 
whether Confederate or Union, should read this story: 
It is at once a novel, absorbingly interesting and dra- 
matic; a poem, eloquent and moving; and a history, 
penetrating and to a surprising degree impartial. 


AThought for the \eek 


HILE preparing a series of studies in Harvard 

history, Professor Samuel Eliot Morrison un- 

earthed recently some notes that the late Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot had prepared for an address on 
the subject, “What possessions or acquisitions in col- 
lege lead to success in after life?” 

Dr. Eliot had jotted down :— 

An available body. Not necessarily the muscles of an ath- 
lete. Good circulation, digestion, power to sleep, and alert, 
steady nerves. 

Power of sustained mental labor. 

The ‘habit of independent thinking on 
customs, current events, University 
of military or industrial, 

The habit of quiet, unobtrusive, self-regulated conduct, 
not accepted from others or influenced by the vulgar breath. 

Carrying im his face the character so plainly to be seen 
there by the most casual observer, that nobody ever makes. to 
him a dishonorable proposal. 





_ books, 
training 


prevailing 
the opposite 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Sweet Returns From Sweet and Sour Cream 
A Continuation of the Series, ‘“‘The Most Profitable Way to Sell Milk’’ 


HERE are a number of different ways in which 
cream may “k sweet 
cream or Many dairymen sell fresh 

sweet cream as coffee or 


be marketed cither as fresh 
sour cream. 


whipping cream direct to resi 





dences in conjunction with a market milk route. Some 
milk producers do not have a market milk route but 
sell sweet cream to restaurants, hotels, ice cream par- 


Other dairymen 
direct to a 


‘e cream plants. prefer to 


to a cream-buying 


lors, and i 
sell cream 
creamery. 


station or 


A dairyman having 5,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk 
each month to sell wants to feed skimmilk to calves 
and pigs. He therefore decides to sell cream. Let us 
assume he has all of the possible markets open to him 
which were mentioned above. His problem, then, is to 
determine which market will net him the greatest 
return. 

In the problem which we will set up, the following 
prices for cream and butterfat will be used (these prices 
are not arbitrarily chosen, but are actually being paid 
in certain localities) :— 

Coffee cream testing 18 per cent butterfat, 60 cents 
per quart. 

Whipping cream testing 35 per cent butterfat, $1 
per quart, 


Cream testing 40 per cent butterfat and sold to 
ice cream plants, 65 cents per pound butterfat. 

Sweet or sour cream testing 40 per cent butter- 
fat and sold direct to creameries, 48 cents per 
pound butterfat. 

The 5,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk will 
yield the following amounts of different 
test cream :— 

5,000 pounds milk X4 per cent fat+100—=200 pounds 
fat in 5,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk. 
200 < 100--18=-1,111.11 pounds 18 per cent cream. 
200 100--35== 571.42 pounds 35 per cent cream. 
200 & 100-40 500 pounds 40 per cent cream. 
We 


quarts 


must now change pounds of cream to 

where we sell cream by the quart. 

1 quart of 18 per cent cream weighs approximately 
2.11 pounds. 

1 quart of 35 per cent cream weighs approximately 
2.08 pounds. 

1,111.11--2.11 

571.42--2.08= 274.72 quarts of 35 per cent cream. 


526.59 quarts of 18 per cent cream. 


The value of the cream sold by the 
various methods mentioned may now be 
determined. 


526.59 quarts of 18 per cent cream at 60 cents per quart—$315.95 


274.72 quarts of 35 per cent cream at $1 per quart 274.72 
500 pounds of 40 per cent cream containing 200 pounds 
butterfat at 65 cents per pound butterfat = 130.00 
500 pounds of 40 per cent cream containing 200 pounds 
butterfat at 42 cents per pound butterfat = 84.00 
500 pounds of 40 per cent cream containing 200 pounds 
butterfat at 48 cents per pound butterfat = 96.00 


The dairyman will have left on the farm the follow- 
ing amounts of skimmilk for feeding purposes :— 
Pounds milk Pounds skimmilk 

5,000 1,111.11 (pounds 18 per cent cream) 3,888.89 
5,000 571.42 (pounds 35 per cent cream)= 4,428.58 
5,000 500.00 (pounds 40 per cent cream)= 4,500.00 

One hundred pounds of skimmilk or buttermilk is 
roughly worth about one-half the value of a bushel of 
corn in feeding value. Thus if corn is worth $1 a 
bushel, 100 pounds of skimmiik or buttermilk is worth 
50 cents. At this price the various amounts of skim- 
milk would be worth as stock feed :— 


38.8889 x $0.50— $19.44 
44.2858  .50 22.14 
45.0000  .50 22.50 


Approximately 70 per cent of the fertility value of 
skimmilk or buttermilk can be returned to the land in 
the manure if it is saved. One thousand pounds of 
skimmilk contains the following amounts of fertilizer 
constituents :-— 

6.1 pounds of available nitrogen, 

2.2 pounds of available phosphorus, 
1.7 pounds of available potassium, 

At present, based upon prices of commercial ferti- 
lizing materials such as nitrate of soda, superphosphate, 
and muriate of potash, the above fertilizing constituents 
are worth approximately 20, 6, and 5 cents per pound 
respectively. Then the fertility value of the amounts 
of skimmilk would be as follows :— 


6.1 X 3.88889— 23.92 pounds nitrogen at 20 cents =$4.78 
6.1 X 4.42858 27.01 pounds nitrogen at 20 cents = 612 
6.1 X 4.50000— 27.45 pounds nitrogen at 20 cents = 6.21 
2.2 3.88889= 8.55 pounds phosphoric acid at 6 cents = 
2.2 4.42858—= 9.74 peunds phosphoric acid at 6 cents = 6 
2.2 4.50000—= 9.90 pounds phosphoric acid at 6 cents = # 
1.7 X3.88889—= 6.61 pounds potash at 5 cents = a 
1.7 X 4.42858= 7.52 pounds potash at 5 cents = 38 
1.7 4.50000— 7.65 pounds potash at 5 cents = 


We may now add up the fertility values for each of 
the various fertilizing constituents contained in the 


skimmilk; however, we must multiply each total value 
by .70, as only approximately 70 per cent is returned to 
the soil in the manure when all of this is carefully 
saved :— 


$A.78+- $0.51 + $0.33= $5.62 .70=$3.93 
612+ 63+ .38= 7.13«.70= 4.99 
621+ 64+ .39= 7.24X.70= 5.07 


N 





: eons a a 
THE HOGS APPRECIATE A CLEAN 
WALLOW IS, ESPECIALLY DURING THESE HOT SUMMER DAYS 


By? CHARLES C. WALTS 


Dept. of Animal Industry, University of Arkansas 


Before we can 


nust 


draw up a summary of the problem 
we 1 first figure in the feeding and fertility value 
of the buttermilk which the dairyman usually can get 
free in case he his cream direct to a creamery. 
The patron is generally allowed the same volume of 
buttermilk as he brings in cream. The dairyman had 
500 pounds of 40 per cent cream, which is equivalent to 
60.37 gallons (500--8.25 (pounds per gallon in case of 
40 per cent cream) = 60.37). Assuming that the dairy- 
man takes 60 gallons or 500 pounds of buttermilk back 
to the farm for stock feed when he sells his cream 
direct to a creamery, this buttermilk is worth one-half 
the value of five bushels of corn at $1 a bushel, or $2.50. 

The buttermilk also has fertility value, 1,000 pounds 
of buttermilk containing the following fertilizing con- 
stituents: 5.8 pounds of available nitrogen, 1.7 pounds 
of available phosphoric acid, and 1.1 pounds of avail- 


sells 








oie 


WALLOW SUCH AS 


able potash. Using the same fertilizer values used 
above in case of skimmilk. we have :— 





5.8X .5—2.90 pounds of nitrogen at 2 cents =$0.58 
1.7X.5= .75 pounds of phosphoric acid at 6 cents = & 
1.1X.5= .55 pounds of potash at 5 cents = & 

RE occas asus Ua cebeutheerenaeacenasewieanesseveneoee 


Summary 


HE problem may now be summarized by add- 
ing the value of the cream to the feeding value 
of the skimmilk plus the fertility value of the 
skimmilk. In case of selling cream direct to a cream- 
ery, the feeding and fertility value of the buttermilk 
is also added to the value of the cream plus the 
feeding and fertility value of the skimmilk. These 
values have been totaled up and are given in the fol- 
lowing table :— 
Net returns to 
dairyman under 


cost of producing 


Method of selling cream the cream 


Selling 18 per cent coffee cream at 60 cents 


WOT. GUMEE. cons ss padres aanis en ecess aweatant $339.32 
Selling 35 per cent whipping cream at $l 

PEF GUALe on cecccccccecscccssvcvesessoeseces 85 
Selling 40 per cent cream to ice cream plants 

at 65 cents per pound butterfat .......... 157.57 
Selling 40 per cent cream to cream buying 

stations at 42 cents per pound butterfat.. 111.57 
Selling 40 per cent cream direct to a cream- 

ery at 48 cents per pound butterfat........ 1%4.23 


It is readily seen from the summary table that sell- 
ing 18 per cent coffee cream is the most profitable and 
that selling cream to the cream buying station is the 
least profitable. It should he remembered, however, 
that this was a hypothetical problem. Butterfat lost 
through an inefficient separator, improperly operated 
separator, cream and milk spilled, and other controlla- 
ble and uncontrollable losses which always occur were 
not considered. Neither does the problem include the 
costs of producing the milk from which the cream is 
separated. Cream and milk prices vary widely in dif- 
ferent localities, also in the same locality with the rise 
and fall of butterfat values. 

Furthermore, while approximately 70 per cent of 
the fertility value of the dairy by-products can be 
returned to the farm, in many instances this value is 
much lower. Many farmers do not possibly return 
over 50 per cent of the available fertilizing constitu- 
ents back to the land due to not taking proper care of 
the manure and not trying to save the liquid manure. 
However, by substituting individual prevailing prices, 


— 
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THIS CONCRET 


any dairyman should be able to work out his own prob- 
lem, using the method given as a guide. 


Editor’s Note.—The final and concluding article in this 
series is “Selling Milk to a Condensery or Milk Powder 


Plant.” Watch for it next week. 
a oe 
How to Make Hog Feeding Profitable 
OT more hogs but better methods of feeding 
those now produced is advocated by W. W. 


Shay, swine extension specialist at North Caro- 
lina State College, as the way to success in the swine 
industry. 


The start in hog feeding must be made on fertile 
land. Little profit will accrue to the man who tries to 
grow out his animals and produce feed on poor soil but 
for the person with fairly fertile land, it is only neces- 
sary for him to do five things to succeed in feeding 
and marketing hogs with profit, says Mr. Shay. 


These five things are :— 


1. Adjust the number of brood sows to the 
amount of home-grown corn available, allowing 
150 bushels of corn per sow each year. 


2. Use strong, thrifty animals and keep them 
in this condition by giving attention to proper 
housing, sanitation, and parasites. 

3. Control breeding dates so as to profit by the 
average season trend in hog prices. 


4. Full feed, either by hand or through a selt- 
feeder, on pasture when possible, all the feed that 
the hogs intended for market will eat every day 
from the age of four weeks until sold. 


This feed, says Mr. Shay, should consist of 
corn properly supplemented according to the 
weight of the animals. Corn will constitute about 
80 per cent of the total feed needed to produce a 
225-pound hog. 


5. Stick to this system regardless of the change 
in price of corn or hogs. 

Tf the grower will conform to these five 
points, his degree of success with hogs will 
then be governed by the fertility of his 
land and his ability as an animal husband- 
man. But, Mr. Shay insists, he must 
stick to the system—not plunge one year 
and get out the next, but stay in the busi- 
a ness year in and year out and he will be 
handsomely rewarded. 





F. H. JETER. 


Editor’s Note.—As Mr. Shay says, only those who have 
fertile land can hope to make his system of hog raising 
profitable. The land must be rich enough to produce corn 
yields comparable with those produced in the Corn and 
Hog Belt. Mr, Shay cuts out all other feeds and any 
other system of feeding, except that used in the corn and 
hog states of the North. We question the practicability 
of such a system for the South, or even for North Caro- 
lina as a whole. Of course, as Mr. Shay says, a man who 
has land rich enough to produce 40 to 60 bushels of corn 
per acre and will follow his system year in and year out 
will on an average of a term of years make fair profits, 
but few have land rich enough to produce large enough 
yields of corn to enable them to compete with the hog 
raisers of the Corn Belt, if they make 80 per cent of their 
feed corn. 

We believe that better results would be obtained from 
devoting our efforts to working out a system of hog 
raising adapted to Southern crops, for it will be many 
years before any considerable number of Southern farmers 
will have rich enough lands to compete with the Corn and 
Hog Belt, if they make 80 per cent of their hog feed corn. 


Of course, those who have or get land rich enough to 
make the yields of corn required, should adopt Mr. Shay’s 
system of feeding, but we are not willing to admit that 
all others are barred from profitable hog production. 

Of course, the sections which grow good yields of sor- 
ghum grains can substitute these for corn and otherwise 
follow Mr. Shay’s excellent system and advice, but we 
believe there are also other feeds which can be economic- 
ally produced in the South which may be substituted for 
at least a part of the 80 per cent corn ration on which 
Mr. Shay insists. 


A ftandard farmfaperfays- 


Farm Groups Should Combine 





ITH the Federal Farm Board appointed and 

the operation of the new Federal farm bill 

getting into swing, the necessity for commodi- 
ties to be organized by groups becomes apparent. 

At the present time, there has been a deplorable ab: 
sence of movements along this line. There 
are several codperative groups handling 
a given product, and unless these get to 
gether, there will be the two-fold handicap, 
first, of competition among these groups, 
and, second, inability to secure adequate 
Federal aid. 

It is time for these groups to sit around the council 
table and effect an organization that will eliminate 
competition among farmers, and bring to farm mar- 
keting the maximum benefits of concerted action 
Ultimately, the entire wheat crop of the nation should 
be marketed through one farmers’ sales agency. This 
cannot be brought about until farmers in the several 
states or producing areas get away from the idea that 
it is necessary to have several agencies dealing in the 
same commodity.—Nebraska Farmer. 
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HE Rutherford Run was the means 

of selling 702,605 pounds of live poul- 
try for farmers of Polk, Rutherford, 
Cleveland, Lincoln, Gaston, Union, and 
Anson counties from 
January 1 to June 15. 
The sum of $182,- 
579.49 in cash at the 
car door was receiv- 
fed by those consign- 
ing the poultry. The 
seven farm demon- 
stration agents or- 
ganizing this poultry 
route along a branch 
line railroad had the cars loaded each two 
weeks. The poultry was sold to the high- 
est bidder and in most instances from five 
to six concerns made bids. In this way 
the farmers secured the highest possible 
prices. The agents met in Charlotte re- 
cently and decided to continue the Ruth- 
erford Run until the end of the present 
season. 








Another Mountain Creamery.—Addi- 
tional evidence of the growing interest in 
dairying in the mountain section is the re- 
cent establishment of a creamery at Dills- 
boro in Jackson County. For the present 
summer season, the plant will manufac- 
ture ice cream but the owners expect to 
begin the manufacture of butter this fall. 

Ill 


Good Peach Prices Expected.—With 
a crop estimated to be only 1,200 cars, 
peach growers of the Sandhill section are 
expecting better prices. Shipments of 
Early Birds brought around $5 per bushel 
and while the later and principal varie- 
ties are not expected to bring this price, 
some growers have already refused con- 
tract offers of $2 per bushel. About 90 
per cent of the crop will be sold through 
regular commission houses with the re- 
maining 10 per cent handled by individual 
growers. The quality is said to be excel- 
lent. 
IV 
Ridge Method Pays.—The ridge 
method of cultivating tobacco, combined 
with the new fertilizer mixtures, as ad- 
vocated by E. Y. Floyd, extension tobacco 
specialist, is proving of great value to to- 
bacco farmers of Robeson County, ac- 
cording to reports. Tobacco grown under 
the Floyd system has produced the best 
quality of weed to be seen in the county 
at this time. Approximately 100 interested 
planters gathered at the demonstration 
plots in the county during the past week. 
F. Caldwell, who plants 135 acres of 
tobacco said that the new methods have 
meant at least $5,000 to him. Mr. Cald- 
well uses the 4-9-6 fertilizer applied at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre and cul- 
tivates his tobacco on the ridge as advo- 
cated by Mr. Floyd. 


Vv 


From County Agents.—All sorts of 
farm news from all over the state is 
boiled down in these county-by-county 
paragraphs :— 

Avery.—Bean growers are fighting the bean 
beetle with calcium arsenate mixed with lime. 

Burke.—Seventy-five farmers attended a 
Sweet clover demonstration meeting on the 
farm of T. W. Drury. 


Henderson.—Edward Hart, 
conia, 


a club boy of Zir- 
recently bought a purebred Guernsey 
heifer, and a few days ago he bought another, 
and is planning to buy others as he makes the 
necessary money. 

Jackson.—Three of the 4-H clubs of the 
county have raised $40 with which to help 
build a county camp shack on the Mountain 
Station farm near Swannanoa. Farmers of 
the Hamburg and Big Ridge sections have 


Signed up 32 acres of cabbage to market 
through the Mutual Exchange. 
Madison.—The farm warehouse fund con- 


tinues to grow; $8,000 has been signed up to 
date. 

Rutherford.—The County Jersey Cattle Club 
has purchased a purebred bull to be used as 
4 community sire. 

Alamance.—Nearly 250,000 tomato and sweet 
Potato plants were donated by nearby farm- 
€rs to sufferers in the recent hailstorm. 

Person.—K. C. Wagstaff, of Roxboro, re- 
Ports 17 heavy two-horse loads of cowpea and 


oat hays from less than two acres of land 
mone year’s time. 
Randolph.—Ten calves and four purebred 


uernsey cows were purchased 
and club boys last week. 


Rowan.—Master Farmer W. D. Graham har- 
Vested a 35-acre field of wheat with a com- 
bine last month, The.machine cut, threshed, 
cleaned, and sacked the grain at the rate of 
70 bushels per hour, 


by farmers 





Anson.—Korean, Kobe, and Tennessee 76 les- 
pedeza have made twice as much growth as 
the ordinary common lespedeza sowed in the 
county 

Stanly.—Neighbors planted 15 acres of bot- 
tom corn for Adam Furr when there was seri- 
ous illness in his family. 


| WHAT FARMERS WANT TO | 
| KNOW 


Wants to Save Some Lettuce Seed 
“Some of my lettuce plants that did 
not make heads are making a fine crop of 
seed. Will it pay to save these seed to 
plant next spring?” No, not if you wish 
head lettuce next 
spring since you 
would then be saving 
seed from plants that 





had failed. If you 
wish to grow leaf 
lettuce, then you 


might save seed for 

that purpose. 

Vine Cuttings for 

Sweet Potato Seed 
“Do you advise 

growing seed potatoes from vines and how 





Cc. L. 


NEWMAN 





late can the vines be. put out?” There is 
little doubt that vine cuttings make the 
best sweet potatoes for bedding. If cut- 
tings are made from no other than healthy 
vines that produce well in yield and qual- 
ity then you greatly improve your pota- 
toes by plant selections. Early July is 
probably the best time to make the cut- 
tings in your locality. However, potatoes 
started July 15-20 will have 90 to 100 days 
to grow with you, before the average date 
of killing frost. 
Home Garden Fertilizer 

“T want one mixture that will do for 
everything in my home garden. Have on 
hand nitrate of soda, superphosphate, and 
muriate of potash.” 


A good general mixture can be made 
from 750 pounds of nitrate of soda, 1,000 
pounds superphosphate, and 250 pounds of 
muriate of potash. This will analyze 
ONit-8Phos-6Pot. This is high in nitro- 
gen for beans and peas. In soils rich in 
humus, or that have recently been given 
liberal applications of manure, the nitro- 
gen may be left out of the applications 
made before planting. If the need of 
nitrogen is apparent then it may be used 
as a side application. 


(813R) 7 
Should Soybeans Be Fertilized? 


“I have never known fertilizer to do 
cowpeas any good and now they say fer- 
tilize soybeans. What do you say?” 


“Does it pay to fertilize soybeans?” is 
a question that has come to us from three 
states recently. Does it pay to fertilize 
tobacco, cotton, potatoes, etc.? If lime, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, or potassium are 
deficient in your soil, then supplying the 
deficient elements will enable the crop to 
make better growth. We have had fer- 
tilizer to increase the yield of soybean 
hay more than 400 per cent. If a soy- 
bean crop be grown for the purpose of 
plowing it down for the land’s sake, then 
judicious fertilization will at least double 
the value of the soybeans in the soil’s im- 
provement. The same holds good when 
the crop is grown for stock feed or for 
ripe beans. An application of 300 pounds 
to the acre of a mixture composed of 


DEMPIGUR OF - POCKEH oc.05ccsiescctauve 400 pounds 
SHUPETONOSDURLE co cesccssccosseusews 1,600 pounds 
will about supply ordinary needs. The 
formula for this mixture is ONit- 


12.8Phos-10Pot. (0-12.8-10). 
C. L. NEWMAN. 








Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
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unsurpasssed for value 


Here is a remarkable tire, offering 
exceptional service and extreme 
durability, at a price that will appeal 
to careful buyers. 

Every Fisk feature is founa 1n the 
Fisk Premier...features that have 
made Fisk Tires famous for mileage. 
The tough tread grips securely on 
any kind of road. The All-Cord car- 
cass prevents internal friction. The 
flexible sidewalls insure full balloon 
comfort, and the multiple cable bead 
gives extra strength at the rim. 

Ask your local Fisk dealer to show 
you this Fisk Tire. He will tell you 
why it will deliver low-cost mileage 
on your car or truck. Try one Fisk 
Premier and keep a record of its per- 
formance—you will find it offers value 
unsurpassed by any tire made today. 
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- Come to Raleigh Next Week 











The Progressive Farmer 


July 23-26 


The North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention Invites You 


LL North Carolina roads lead to Ra- 


leigh next week! 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday morning, July 23-26 inclusive, the 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm 


Women’s Convention will be in session at 
State College and farmers and farm 
women from Currituck to Cherokee will 
flock over the grounds and enjoy a great 


annual feast of information and _ enter- 
tainment. Everyone is invited, meals 
will be served at the low cost of 35 


cents each, and rooms will be free pro- 
vided you bring your own sheets, towels, 


and toilet articles. 
Addresses of welcome will be made 
Tuesday morning by President E. C. 


Brooks and Commissioner Graham; Gov- 
ernor Gardner will then address the con- 
vention, and Professor Darst of the De- 
partment of Agronomy will deliver an ad- 


dress on the all-important problem of 
“A Seed Improvement Program for 
North Carolina” and explain the great 


work that is now being carried on under 
the Seed Improvement Act passed by the 
last legislature. On Wednesday, Dr. B. 
W. Kilgore, president of the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Growers’ Association, will dis- 


cuss “The Application of the Farm Re- 
lief Law”; and A. J. Maxwell, Commis- 
sioner of Revenue for North Carolina, 
will deliver an address on “Farm Taxa- 


and the Constitutional Amendment.” 


A Program on Good Seeds 


OR the first time in the history of 
North Carolina we have now a whole- 
some interest in good seeds and a better 
understanding of what good seeds really 
are. Here the brief but very-much- 
alive program :— 
“How I Developed Jarvis’ Golden 
Corn,” J. M. Jarvis, Forsyth County. 


tion 


is 


Prolific 


“How Woodleaf Put Over the One Variety 
Community Cotton Program,” W. V. Fielder, 
Rowan County. 

“What Cotton Grade and Staple Show in 
Community Production,’ Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
N. C. Experiment Station. Discussion by P. 
H. Kime. 

“Soybeans,” F. P. Latham, Beaufort County. 

“The Virginia Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion,” T. K. Wolfe, editor Southern Planter. 


Discussion led by W. H. Darst, State College. 


Two items in the program will make 
history. They are new only in that they 
have “just come to a head.” One is the 
organization of a North Carolina Crop 
Improvement Association on the after- 
noon of July 24. The other is the sub- 


mission for discussion of a long-time 
agronomy program for North Carolina 
for its adoption. 

Seed identification contests conducted 


by the department of agronomy have been 
one 0.1 the most popular features of the 
convention for two years. Various varie- 
ties of good and poor quality will be on 
display and all in attendance may enter 
the judging contest. The farmer or farm 
woman making the highest total 
will be awarded a beautiful silver trophy 
and acclaimed the State Champion in 
Crops Judging. 


score 


New Problems of Fertilizers and 
Lime 
OMMERCIAL fertilizers and lime are 
topics in which farmers are always 
interested. The rising popularity of new 
fertilizing materials and the changes made 
in methods of fertilization have made 
farmers wish to learn about a lot of new 
fertilizer and lime problems this year. 
The following topics give some idea of 
how well this part of the program is cov- 
ered :— 
“Effects of Fertilizer on Cotton,” by C. B. 
Williams, N. C. Experiment Station. 
“The Future in Fertilizer Usage,” W. F. 
Pate, National Fertilizer Association. 
“Sweet Clover and Its Value for Soil Im- 
provement,” D, J. Lybrook, Davie County. 





A COMPARISON OF 1928 AND 1929 COTTON ACREAGE | 
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The figures in each case represent acres, the solid line representing 1928 acreage, 
the shaded line the 1929 acreage. All figures are for July 1 and are from official esti- 


mates of the Crop Reporting Board of the 


United States Department of Agriculture. 


Increases in this year’s acreage over that of last year have been made in nearly 


all states, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
tions. 
California which last year amounted to 
at 151,000 acres. 


Missouri being the three important excep- 


The figures for the United States do not include the acreage of Lower 


160,000 acres and is this year estimated 





“The Right Fertilizer for Tobacco,” E. Y. 
Floyd, N. C. Extension Service. 


“Liming Materials for N. C. Soils,” L. G. 
Willis, N. C. Experiment Station. 
“Liming for Clovers in the Piedmont,” A. 


S. Chae, N.C. Station. 
“How and When 
North Carolina,” H. 
ment Station. 
“Results From 
E. C. Blair, N. C. 
“My Experience in the Use of Lime,” 
Sellars, Alamance County. 


Experiment 
Use Lime in 
Mann, N. C. 


Eastern 
Experi- 


to 


B. 


Using Lime in Rotation,” 
Extension Service. 


JR: 


The Dairy and Horse Program 


_ dairy and horse program is at- 


tractive. It is as follows :— 


“Facts About the Horse and Mule Indus- 
try,” Dr. Wm. Moore, State Veterinarian, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 


“Roughage for the Dairy Cow,” R. H. Ruff- 
ner, N. C. State College. 

“Economic Grain Mixtures,” Dr. C. D. Grin- 
nells, N. C. Experiment Station. 

“Herd Improvement Association Work,” A. 
C. Kimrey, N. C. State College. 

“Raising Dairy Calves,” W. Kerr Scott, 
Haw River. 

“Pastures 
Sam J. 

“Why and How 
Dairy Sire,” F. R. 
lege. 

“North 
Organization.” 
Poe. 

The adoption of a state-wide dairy 
program is another history-making part 
of this program and is to be followed by 
the formation of a state-wide dairymen’s 
association. 


and Their Importance to Dairy- 
Kirby, N. C. State College. 

Eliminate the 
C. State 


ing,” 
Scrub 
Col- 


to 
Farnham, N. 


State 
Clar- 


Dairymen Need a 
led by Dr. 


Carolina 
Discussion 
ence 


Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 
Subjects 


HE horticultural program offers a 

splendid short course in fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers, and other ornamentals. 
Here are the subjects :— 


Rose Culture and Varieties, 
Herbaceous Perennials. 
Bulb Culture. 
New Plant Introductions. 
Planning and Planting the Formal Garden. 
Planning and Planting the Homestead. 
and Apple Propagation. 
Dewberry Varieties, Culture, 
mental Work. 
Peach and Apple Varieties and Culture. 
Paper Mulch and Its Use. 
Irish Potato Culture and Disease Control. 
Irish Potato Breeding. 
Foreign Varieties of Watermelons. 
Cantaloupe Varieties and Culture? 
Onion Varieties and Culture. 


Grape 
and Experi- 


The horticultural ~department has ar- 
ranged tours of inspection through the 
grounds, including small fruit and tree 
plantings, through the greenhouse, vege- 
table garden, and ornamental grounds, and 
arrangements for appointments with the 
several horticulturists for consultation 
can be made. 


A Fine Forestry Program 
7 1929 forestry program—the fin- 

est ever—will feature tree identifica- 
tion, wood identification, and a log-sawing 


contest. Forty or more specimens of 
trees growing in North Carolina will 


be displayed and all who wish to may 
try to win this contest. Few people 
can name half the trees that grow 
in the state and only a specialist and 
possibly a few others can recognize and 
name half the different kinds of lumber 
grown and cut in North Carolina. Skill 
and speed will win the prize in the log- 
sawing contest. Crosscut sdws will be 
given the winners. 

Following are subjects on the forestry 
program :— 

“Growing Trees 
dustries,’”? Dr. J. 
Forestry. 


for Our Wood-Using In- 
V. Hoffman, Professor of 


Woodland 


Extension 


Relief,” R. W. 


and Farm 
Forester. 


“Farm 
Graeber, 

“Demonstration in Filing and Fitting Saws,” 
H. A. Banvald, saw expert. 

“Marketing Farm Timber,’ R. W. Graeber, 
Extension Forester; H. M. Curran, Forester, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture. 

“Shall We Plant Forest Trees? Why?” Dr. 
J. V. Hoffman, Professor of Forestry. 

“Planting Forest Trees on North Carolina 
Farms,”’ Dr. J. S. Holmes, State Forester. 

“How the Rural School Children Planted 
Black Walnuts in Rowan County,’ W. G. 
Yeager, county agent, Rowan County. 

“Planting Black Walnuts on the Farm: 
When, How, and Why.” ¢ 

“North Carolina’s Program of Forest Fire 
Prevention,”’ Dr. J. S. Holmes, State Forester. 

a County to Protect Forests 
Chas. H. Flory, Assistant State 


“Organizing 
From Fire,” 
Forester. 

“What North Carolina Is Doing to Provide 
Game and Fish for Her Citizens,” Maj. J. W. 
Harrelson, Director Lepartment Conservation 
and Development. 


And Here’s for the Poultry Folks 


HE 1929 poultry program covers a 

wide range of subjects, every one of 
which is of vital importance to the poul- 
tryman and badly needed by the many 
men and women who are making this new 
field their life work. Here is the excel- 
lent program :— 

“The Place of Poultry in the Farm Pro- 
gram,” C. F. Parrish, N. C. State College. 

“Incubation,” W. F, ‘Armstrong, N. C. 
State College. 

“Feeding, Care, and Management of Baby 
Chicks,” Paul A. Seese. 

“Growing Pullets for Winter Egg Produc- 
tion,” B. F. Kaupp, N. C. State College. 

“Chick and Roup Stock Troubles,” H. S. 
Wilfong, N. C. State College. 

“Poultry House Construction,” C. F. 
rish. 

“Candling and Grading Eggs,” F. W. Risher, 
Marketing Agent, N. C. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

“Feeding Hens for Fall and Winter Eggs,” 
Cc. F. Parrish. 


Par- 


“External and Internal Poultry Parasites,’ 


H. S. Wilfong. 

“Common Diseases of Poultry,’ R. S. Dear 
styne, N. C. State College. 

“Poultry Marketing,’’ F. W. Risher. 

“Blood Testing the Farm Flock,’ Dr. Wm. 
Moore, State Veterinarian. 

“Culling,’’ W. F. Armstrong, C, F. Parrish, 


and P. A. Seese. 

There will be visits to the State Colleg: 
demonstration farm to witness demonstra 
tions of candling and grading eggs, capon- 
izing, post mortems, and visits to the poul 
try museum and poultry laboratories. 


, . . 
Here’s the Women’s Section 
HE women’s section this year is good 
enough to justify a whole article, but 
our space is giving out. Special features 
include :-— 


Annual Meeting of North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Clubs, Thurs- 
day, July 25, 11 a. m., Pullen Hall. 

Recognition Five Master Farm Homemak- 
ers; address by Dr. Brooks, Thursday, July 
25, 8:30 p. m., campus. 

Awarding of Certificates in Rural Women’s 
Short Course; address by Attorney-General 
Brummitt, Friday, July 26, 12 m., Pullen Hall. 

Cotton Dress Revue, July 25. 

Exhibits: Simple Water Systems, Homemade 
Rugs, Floor Finishing and Floor Care Equip- 
ment, Household Textiles of Distinctive De- 
sign. 


Among those who will participate in the 
women’s convention are :— 


Miss Mary E. Thomas, Extension Nutrition- 
ist, N. C. State College. 

Miss See Rice, Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. G. M. Cooper, State Board of Health. 

Mrs. Frances Y. Kline, Educational Depart- 
ment, Postum Company, New York. 

Miss Willie N. Hunter, Clothing Specialist, 
N. C. State College. 

Mrs. Walter S. Ryal, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Moore County. 

Miss Irma Saunders, Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

Miss Katherine Walker, The Gossard Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Lillie L. Hester, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Bladen County. 

Miss Hallie M. Prather, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Robeson County. 

Miss Helen N. Estabrook, Specialist in 
House Furnishings, N. C. State College. 

Mrs. Louise Huston, American Bemberg 
Co., New York. 

Mrs. Georgia Piland, Landscape Gardening 
Specialist, Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N.. & 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Dean of the Graduate 
School, State College. 


And subjects ‘for discussion include the 


following :— 


Food Makes the Difference. 

Variety of Breads. 

Posture and Its Relation to Health. 

Cake Making. 

Pellagra, Its Cause and Cure. 

Desserts. 

Periodic 

The “All 

Make a Dress 

Make Your Own 

Dress Finishes. 

The Right Dress for the Right Time. 

Renovation of Hats. 

Corsets and Their Relation 

Renovation or Remodeling. 

Changing the Color of Our Last Spring’s 
Dress. 

Renovation of the Sewing Machine. 

Floors: Their Finish and Care. 

We Give Ourselves Our Homes. 

Making Better Use of Our Resources. 

Lighting and Lighting Fixtures, for Out 
Homes. r 

Flower Containers and Arrangement, 

Problems in Fine Laundering. 

Hospitable Welcome to Fresh Air and Sun- 
shine. 

Spending Our Household Textile Money. 

Planning and Planting the Home Grounds. 

Plants for the Home Grounds. 

The Homemaker and Her Job. 

Living With Our Children. 


Examinations, 
Purpose” Meal. 
That Fits. 
Hat. 


Health 


to ‘Health. 


During the more than twenty years that 
this writer has been in close touch with 
the annual convention there has never 
been a better. program in educational value 
or appropriateness of subjects. We beg 
every Progressive Farmer reader to come 
to Raleigh next week and get the benefit 
of all the rich feast of good things await- 
ing you. 
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THE STORY SO FAR (- > down to his landing place that Rodney 
N order to foster friendship between Lone ]) Spencer came to a real awakening and 
D scas Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, || took thought of his long vigil and what 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- | reward it might bring. His limbs were 
ture in — Valley, took ae pt ere | « stiff and sore, hunger gnawed at his belt, 

sits * city as guests ol 1e roop 0 s } ic 110. mC archaea P 2 s 
berger a cn Sulde. Bill Graham. "Weare | his vets ay — ge parched that it almost 
friendships were formed between members of | protruded. sare he. closed his ee the 
the two groups and plans laid for a return | young warrior again in spirit lived the 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. | hours of the night when it seemed as if 
Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited ]| some unseen guiding force had enwrapped 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, | and directed him and the mighty bird 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose [| * whose name he had chosen had _ piloted 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the ]} him onward toward some goal. Was his 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father [|| dream and the coincidence of waking to 
was a truck driver. | : ead oo record the flight of a soaring man-made 
Back at home, the Tribe members followed | bird a sign or portent even as had been 
their routine work, giving attention to their |) “THE WATERMELON WAY” vouchsafed to a warrior of ancient days? 
vocational agriculture projects and perfecting | There was no taint of superstition, no 
‘eer _ ogres — r So —— | I bet you, I bet you, I’ll be Oh, you’ll fin’ me any day prayer of thanksgiving as uttered by the 
aed p oni pel pres ary with Helen ec Ce E _. ped —— ‘inde A Achetd) warrior who had gained his heart's 
Burnett and her father, new-comers to the ir ae Ga aoe ae ae ek eS + ee desire, but to the young Chief there came 
iia staat sede: A 100” de fence rail, i i A-hoppin’ ’cross de hay! : ‘ hat the airplane. symbolical 
Valley, by rescuing them and rendering first W’en he gettin’ fat en roun’ conviction tha € airplane, symbolica 
aid when the Burnett car overturned. En des kiverin’ de groun’, MiaTUnHAe AvGoGll tence commer of that other master of the air, the eagle, 
Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- En you thump him, en he answer Whar dey dunno whar I at, was to play a strong part in solving the 

cers had Indian blood in their veins and that Dat he red, en ripe, en soun’! One-half er him dis side er me, mystery of the lost mine. 

somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, en sot Bi we uae tie En t’other half on dat! A plunge in the cold water of the 
there was a copper mine which Indians had Whar i dmuitenieaiiems adie En no roses er de South, stream removed many of the evidences 
long ago operated, Rod and Jack had spent |) pac dey ain't mo way so plossant wre of his Tong hours of endurance without 

; eee ts ; aa ane sweet ez dat d: : ‘ e x 
poral AE agp Pg : a: eek had been in the Ez de watermelon-way! Des a-meltin’ in my mouth! oie te I and without food or drink but 
Sesanet taanity tee esaerasbins. ci: Sicilia si tei acai: gps lg face was wan and haggard as 
Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- Wien is <bill as Gell bie te. Den will come de holiday 1e came quietly into” the house and sat 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in He teen aieusin’ dar on dreamin’ I been longin’ fer sence May, down to breakfast. To Mother Spencer’s 
the talk about the mine. When the family All his juicy dreams fer me! Fer de sweetes’ way ter travel solicitous inquiries Rodney answered 
returned from a trip one day they found Dat de Sun dar, overhead, Is de watermelon-way ! 5 simply that he had spent the day and 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired Fin’ de place he make his bed, —Frank L. Stanton. night in the hills, seeking some solution 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. En streak his sides wid white and green, of the problem which had vexed him for 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find En turn his heart ter red! years. Father Spencer made no com- 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- / ment and the matter was not pressed. 
mained Sniecerered. nae e “ —/ From the days of his small boyhood this 
Cont Lindstrom, ol ee ae open fields. There was no sound from chant of dancing medicine men. If the son of Oaklawn at times had sought soli- 


forced landing on 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

When the Troop Scouts came to Pleasant 
Valley, they spent a week visiting in homes of 
Lone Scouts before going into camp at Clear 
Lake. Terry and Mike spent half the week 
with Rod and then Terry spent the remainder 
with Lem Porter, whose father was a tenant 
farmer. 


pA a row of trim tents stretched 
along the shore of Clear Lake. In 
the long ago, under the shelter of the 
wooded hills, Indian tepees had nestled 
there ‘and young 
braves had played the 
games of their sav- 
age ancestors. Now 
sons of men of an- 
other race were be- 
ing taught the lore 
of the great out- 
doors, some of them 
matching to a degree 
the skill of the first 
Americans. If the 
Lone Scouts who had 
; been guests of their 
city cousins had joyed in the adventures 
and excitement of a glamorous week away 
from home, the Troop Scouts had match- 
ed every moment of pleasure during their 
stay in rural homes. In that short week 
Tony Lazare had been taught to cast for 
gamey bass and trout in the swift flow- 
ing stream which lulled his hosts to sleep 
with the music of its murmurous course. 
The things that Tony had visioned upon 
the screen of his favorite motion picture 
house had indeed come true. 


_If the week had been a joy to the 
Scouts it had been one thrice blessed to 
their older friends, the Scoutmasters. 
Again they had lived the stirring scenes 
of the danger fraught days upon the fir- 
ing line, had spent pleasant hours in plan- 
Ning instruction and entertainment for 
their Scout proteges. Each sensed that in 
the contacts which had been been brought 
about, fires of fellowship had been built 
beneath that great melting pot which 
fuses the citizens of town and country 
into a blood brotherhood which makes 
or a greater American citizenship. 





JOHN CASB 


CHAPTER XI 
Boyish Rites, Ancient and Modern 


RAY dawn was stealing over hill and 
valley as Rodney Spencer, an erect, 
alert figure of young manhood, slipped 
Silently forth from his Oaklawn home 
and for a moment stood gazing across 


the house to break the stillness. In the 
distance Rodney could see the tents of his 
Scout friends, almost obscured by the 
morning haze. He bore neither gun nor 
fishing rod nor was there food parcel in 
hand or coat. His father’s permission 
for a day off had been obtained the night 
before. Only a moment Rodney stood 
looking about at familiar scenes, then 
swiftly he crossed to the wooded pasture 
and soon was lost to view. 

All the years of his young manhood 
the Lone Eagle had coveted this day of 
days yet only to his Scout brother, Jack 
Barry, had he ever spoken of the things 
deep in his heart. Sure of the sympathy 
and understanding of his parents in all 
things affecting his welfare, the Lone Ea- 
gle shrank from a_ confession which 
might stamp him in their eyes as foolish 
or irrational. Yet that now he had em- 
barked upon a strange trail which once 
had been most familiar to those who trod 
the velvet sward as he now trod it, it 
seemed to the young Chief of the Lone 
Scout Tribe that he was but fulfilling a 
solemn vow made when he did not know. 
As the young warrior of ancient days had 
purified himself and invoked the aid of 
some sacred and secret helper to bring 
about some greatly desired end, so now 
went a modern chief upon the sacred trail 
to invoke the aid of his savage progeni- 
tors in solving the mystery of the lost 
mine. 

As he bathed in the cold water of the 
stream which swept downward toward a 
mighty river it seemed to Rodney Spen- 
cer that mind and heart as well as body 
was purged clean. Then as he slowly 
climbed the trail to the summit of the 
great mass of earth and stone and there 
watched the sun. god wheel his chariot of 
fire into the eastern sky, it seemed to the 
watcher that never had he been so alone. 
As the sun mounted higher and higher 
the young Chief lay upon the great rock, 
silent and immovable. Hours passed. The 
pangs of thirst and hunger assailed but 
the watcher did not stir. So in the test of 
courage meted out by the wise men of 
their tribe young warriors had lain in 
other days. And as they lay in stoical 
endurance they had invoked their gods to 
give them some sign to prove that their 
prayers had been heard, their pain and 
sacrifice rewarded. 

N THE mind and heart of the young 

warrior who without flinching watched 
the sun god spread his brilliant banner 
across the sky, finally to withdraw his 
hosts in splendor in the west, there was 
no thought of savage deities or the shrill 


spirit of some remote warrior ancestor 
hovered over him as he lay watching a 
glorious sunset its god long had yielded 
to the gentle call of the Great Spirit. Yet 
with an intensity which he felt never 
would have been possible had he not 
yielded to this summons which had called 
him to a long vigil, the Lone Eagle set 
his mind to the task of solving the mys- 
tery of the lost mine concealed some- 
where in those mighty hills. If he ut- 
tered a prayer as the sun went down and 
a chill wind sprang up, adding to his dis- 
comfort, the young Chief was not con- 
scious of it. Foot by foot, inch by inch, 
as the mirror of his mind held the scenes 
of the hills before him Rodney Spencer 
in spirit went over the ground, seeking 
that elusive clue which always had been 
denied him. Yet as day merged into night 
and the stars came out no ray of light 
had come to brighten his vigil. The se- 
cret, close-locked for centuries, was se- 
cret still. 

As the night wore on and _ slumber 
weighed upon his eyelids the young Chief 
fell inte retrospection. Were it true that 
in some long gone day an ancestor had 
lain there as he lay now invoking a 
blessing, what would he ask? Some sign, 
some token which he could carry thence- 
forth in his heart and blazon upon his 
shield as evidence that his gods had fav- 
ored him? If purification had been com- 
plete and his prayers answered this sign 
would be given as he lay in troubled sleep. 
If there was no response he must agonize 
again and again until his gods were kind 
to him. It was with this thought im- 
pressed upon his tired brain that Rodney 
finally fell into fitful slumber. 


S HE lay dreaming upon the summit 

of his beloved mountain it seemed to 
the young American that even as had be- 
fallen the warrior of ancient days his 
spirit was separated from its mold of 
clay and fared forth into the great un- 
known. As he passed above hill and val- 
ley a mighty bird kept pace with him, its 
great wings stretched in protection over 
him. How long he lay dreaming the 
Tribe Chief never knew. He was awak- 
ened by the drone of a motor, its pulsing 
roar filling his startled ears as he strug- 
gled to his feet. High above him in ma- 
jestic flight a silver bird soared toward 
its nest. Carl Lindstrom, after a night of 
flight from some distant point, was re- 
turning home. As the plane passed di- 
rectly overhead Rodney tore off his cap 
and waved to his young friend, to be re- 
warded by the flutter of a handkerchief. 


It was only when the birdman planed 


tude. In the wooded hills he had com- 
muned with nature until no man or boy 
could approach him in knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the great outdoors which 
too often is a closed book to those who 
spend their lives in the open country. But 
Rodney’s parents had implicit faith in 
their son and if his ways were not al- 
ways the ways of others no effort would 
be made to destroy his individuality. And 
they knew that he held to a trail with the 
grim tenacity of his favorite hunting dog. 


pes LINDSTROM came bustling 
into the dining-room, humming a 
cheery song. “What were you doing up 
on Old Baldy so early in the morning, In- 
jun?” the airman demanded. “Surely you 
didn’t sleep there.” 

The Lone Eagle smiled at his friend. 
“T did that very thing, Carl,’ he admitted, 
“and I’d probably still be sleeping if you 
hadn’t wakened me. I’ve always wanted 
to spend a night there and watch the sun 
rise.” 

“Well, you are a queer bird,” com- 
mented the flyer. “But no queerer than 
I’ve always been. When I was a kid on 
the big farm up north I was a lone Injun, 
too. And I still go it alone—except for a 
few special friends,” and he flashed his 
winning smile across at Rod. 

“We all wish you could stay here al- 
ways,” said Rod, “and Dad's agreed to let 
me finance your plane building factory— 
after I find the lost mine I’ve told you 
about. That’s one reason I was up on Old 
Baldy, puzzling to find the trail I’ve al- 
ways missed. Somehow, Carl, I believe 
that you are going to help me find that 
mine.” 

The airman chuckled tolerantly. “Fly- 
ing, not mining, is my game,” he observed. 
‘But dig up the coin and we'll start a fac- 
tory right here on Oaklawn Farm. I’m 
afraid, though, that it will be a long time 
of.” 





“You never can tell,” said Rod. “But to 
get down to the present, the Scouts from 
the city are here as you doubtless noticed. 
A lot of the boys are crazy to go up with 
you. I’ve told ’em it’s perfectly safe.” 

“Well, I can use a little gas money,” 
said Lindstrom. “But nobody but you is 
té be around the plane, Rod. Tell your 
Scoutmasters the boys must keep hands 
off.” 

“They are Scouts,” Rod assured his 
friend with dignity. “That’s all the an- 
swer you need.” 

“Yes,” replied Lindstrom, “but a plane 

(Continued on page 14) 
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| ‘THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 
{ — 
ONDAY, July 22.—Adding a little 
baking’ soda to the baby’s bath water 
will give it relief if it is suffering from 
prickly heat. 





Tuesday, July 23.— 
Have you tried add- 
ing the juice drain- 
ed from canned pine- 
apple to lemonade? 
It’s delightfully re- 
freshing. 
Wednesday, July 24. 
—It isn’t too soon to 
take the youngsters 
to the family doctor 
for a thorough phys- 
ical examination so that they can be in 
perfect trim before school opens. Why 
not go today ? 





MBS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, July 25.—A good invitation 
to extend the electric fan is to “come into 
the kitchen.” It will add more to your 
comfort there than in any other room in 
the house. 

Friday, July 26.—An excellent picnic 
sandwich filling is made by mixing pea- 
nut butter and finely ground cooked ham. 
Add a little mustard and enough mayon- 
naise to make it spread easily. 

Saturday, July 27.—One practical 
housekeeper has found that it is a time 
saver to spread a piece of clean paper 
on the board before rolling cracker or 
bread crumbs. Not only is it a simple 
matter to pour the crumbs from the pa- 
per, but the board will not need cleaning. 

Sunday, July 28.—“It is not so much 
the being exempt from faults as the hav- 
ing overcome them, that is an advantage 
to us,”’ said Dean Swift. 


| A TEA ROOM FOR PROFIT | 





“ 


ELL, here I am,” remarked my 

young friend Josephine to me the 
other day. “I've finished school and now 
I need to make some money, yet I do not 
feel that I can go to town and leave 
Mother and Dad. What am I going to 
do?” 

“Have you thought of a tea room?” I 
asked her. “I would not suggest it if 
your farm were not near a winter resort 
and on a good road.” 

“But our road is not much traveled by 
tourists,” answered Josephine. 

“IT don’t mean a roadside booth for 
those who are traveling through the coun- 
try,” I told her. “I mean a tea room that 
will be patronized by those visitors who 
spend several months in the town near 
you. Such people want something to do 
in the afternoons, want an object for a 
drive. An attractive tea room will bring 
many of them seeking a cup of tea, some 
dainty sandwiches, and a slice of good 
homemade cake.” 

“That sounds like a possibility,” said 
Josephine, enthusiasm beginning to kindle 
in her eye. “I know that Mother would 

=gladly give me that large front room. I 
could paint the walls and woodwork, some 
small chairs and tables, and put up dainty 
curtains without a great deal of expense.” 

“You have the right idea,” I assured 
her. “The first step toward success in a 
tea room is to fix up the surroundings. 
It's an advantage if you can make them a 
little out of the ordinary. For instance, 
one girl made her room look like a gar- 
den by putting lattices on the walls and 
using a flowered wall paper above. Her 
furniture was painted light green and the 
whole effect was of a rose garden in 
June. Another room I saw stressed the 
old-fashioned kitchen idea. Iron pots hung 
from. the crane in the big kitchen. An 


old musket that had been in the family 
for generations was above the mantel, a 
quaint spinning wheel stood on the hearth. 
Very simple rush bottom chairs were used 
and the tablecloths, napkins, and cur- 
tains were of red and white checked ging- 
ham. There’s no special style that is 
best but if you can be a bit original so 
much: the better. 

‘But you musn’t forget the food,” I 
went on. “An attractive room will make 
people want to come the first time but 
they will not come back unless the food 
is good. It needn’t be elaborate. But ev- 
erything must be the best that good in- 
gredients, careful preparation, and dainty 
serving can make it. Hot things must be 
hot, cold ones cold. It pays to buy a very 
good grade of tea and coffee and to learn 
to make them properly. You should be 





you may build up a very nice little busi- 
ness. If you have your own chickens, 
vegetables, and fruits the profits will be 
greater than if you have to buy all your 
supplies. I could go on talking for an 
afternoon about how to make a tea room 
pay but perhaps what I have said will 
serve to give you some ideas on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Indeed it has,’ Josephine said, “and 
I’m going to try it out this coming au- 
tumn. Of course I'll have to start getting 
ready right now.” 


| FAIR PLAY 


= RS. MARTIN, do you know where 
my mamma is?” asked little four- 
year-old Roland in an anxious tone as he 
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LET’S HOPE THE SMILES HAVE IT 


We don’t know what it is he’s watching but he seems to be having a hard time deciding 
whether to laugh or cry. 


able to produce some sandwiches or hot 
biscuit and jam or cinnamon toast on 
short notice. Modern people simply will 
not wait—if they have to the first time 
they don’t come again. It isn't hard to 
keep some cake if you choose those kinds 
that do not dry out quickly. Naturally 
you cannot expect a great deal of cus- 
tom when you first open so such precau- 
tions are necessary.” 

“How do I go about getting any custom 
at all ?”’ asked Josephine. 

“In a number of ways,’ I answered. 
“You can advertise in your local paper 
if it is read by the winter residents, you 
can put up notices in the hotels, you can 
mail cards to the various people who take 
cottages for the season, you can put neatly 
painted signs along the roads. But once 
you lure a few people out to try it, the 
best way to get more is to have your cus- 
tomers like your tea room so well that 
they'll tell their friends. Of course I’m 


not suggesting that you can make a -for- 
tune out of such a venture but if event- 
ually you serve dinners and luncheons as 
well as afternoon tea and if—and this is 
a big if—you are near a big enough resort 





entered the sitting room of the lady who 
lived next door to him. His brown eyes 
held a worried look and it was plain to 
be seen he was bravely fighting back the 
tears. 

“Why, no, dear, I don’t,” gently replied 
kind Mrs. Martin, “but she hasn’t gone 
far, I’m sure. Have you been asleep?” 

“Yes,” answered Roland, “and when I 
waked up I couldn’t find my mamma.” 

“Well, don’t worry, dear,” consoled 
Mrs. Martin. “She’ll soon be back, I’m 
sure. You climb up on this chair and 
I'll get you a cooky.” 

“T tan’t,” said the boy, “’cause I didn’t 
ask my mamma and she don’t want me 
to go away when I don’t ask her, ’cause 
she might not know where I is; but I 
don’t know where she is.” 

The little speaker’s chin quivered and 
his eyes filled with tears. That was too 
much for Mrs. Martin who possessed a 
real mother-heart, and a feeling of in- 
dignation engulfed her to think that any 
woman, who called herself “mother” to 
such a wonderful little mite of promising 
manhood as stood before her, could be so 











thoughtless. Had she told the child when 
she sent him to take his nap that she 
might be away when he awoke he would 
have known what to expect. 


“Listen, little man, I'll go over and stay 
with you until your mamma comes back, 
since you can’t stay here,” and she quick- 
ly gathered up some mending ; for her own 
little folks, the youngest six years of age, 
kept her hands and mind well filled. 
“Come on, now, and we will sit on your 
porch and I’ll tell you a story,” she said. 
“Here, take these cookies.” They were 
soon seated on the porch of the little 


. fellow’s home talking as he ate his cookies. 


“You have such a nice home, Roland,” 
she said. “You are a lucky little boy.” 

“Yes, I sink I was,” he replied, “but I 
wish my mamma was here,” and the bright 
little face clouded again. 

“Well, never mind,” consoled Mrs. Mar- 
tin. To divert his attention she continu- 
ed talking until his mother returned 
sometime later. 

“Well, I didn’t know I had a caller or 
I’d have returned home sooner. I didn’t 
expect to stay so long but got to talking 
—and you know how time flies,” she said 
laughingly. 

“You need have no regrets as far as 
I’m concerned,” replied Mrs. Martin, “but 
I’m not so sure about Roland. You see, 
when he woke from his nap he was 
frightened to find himself alone. You 
know, Nettie, the world seems like a big, 
rather uncertain place to a baby mind, 
especially when dazed with sleep. When 
I invited him to stay with me until you 
came back, he objected, saying that you 
worried when you did not know where he 
was. He was worried because he did 
not know where you were. As I didn't 
want to cause him to disobey I came over 
to be with him until you returned.” 

“T appreciate that, I assure you,” an- 
swered the mother, thoughtfully. “I'll 
not go away like that again. I had not 
considered how Roland might feel about 
at,” LILLIE M. SANDERS, 

in Kindergarten News. 


PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Two pat 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum 
mer Fashion Magazine. splendid and 
contains -the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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PORCH FURNITURE | 





| 
es OW that our porch has screens and 

awnings I'd love to give a porch 
party,” said young Jane Wilson. 

“Splendid,” said her mother. “There's 
nothing I like better than having you in- 
vite the young folks to an occasional 
frolic. We can bring some chairs out 
from the living room, I suppose,”’ she 
added somewhat dubiously. 

“Tt seems to me that a fine porch de- 
serves fine furniture,” observed Grand- 
pa. “I’ve been thinking we should fix up 
ours so that it would look a little more 
up-to-date.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. Wilson and Jane 
in one breath. 


“Well, these old rockers are comfort- 
able enough but they’re not what you'd 
call right gay. A can of paint and a 
couple of brushes, and Jane and I could 
do a lot for them before that party. Then 
with some boards I could build a nice 
broad low bench across each end of the 


porch and you could make some cush--= 
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EVERYONE WILL LOVE THIS HOME OF CYP BULLOCH, MASTER FARMER 
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The green background, the well chosen flowering shrubs around the house, the broad 
lawn, the sweeping walk, and the gaily striped awnings enhance the beauty of the cottage 


on the top of the small knoll. 


ions for them, I reckon, couldn’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed I could. Oilcloth would 
be the very thing for covering them. 
What color are youand Jane thinking of 
making the chairs?” 

“T like that shade of green that looks 
like unripe apples,” observed Grandpa. 

“So do I,” answered Mrs. Wilson. “I 
believe black cushions might be good look- 
ing, don’t you Jane?” 

“Yes, and if we have time we'll stencil a 
pattern on them—just a bit of orange and 
green for instance. While Grandpa is at 
it, it would be nice if he built a long nar- 
row table to set against the wall for 
plants and magazines. We'd paint that 
too. I only wish we could move the 
piano out here on the porch too.” 

“T’ve a better idea than that,” said Mr. 
Wilson who apparently had been absorb- 
ed in his reading. “I’ve been thinking we 
should have a phonograph so that we 
could enjoy the music we all love and I 


believe this is the time to get it. It will 
add to your pleasure at your party—and 
it will make it scem like a party every 
night when we’re home alone.” 

“Oh, dad, how gorgeous! I’m going to 
begin saving my spending money for 
records today,” exclaimed Jane. 





———_________+ 
| CORSAGE OR BOUQUET? | 
| eaere om 
L ERE’S a_ bride-to-be from Georgia 

who wants to know whether she can 
wear @ corsage of flowers instead of car- 
rying a bouquet. 





Of course you can, my dear, particularly 
as you say you are going to be married 
in a dark blue ensemble suit. Whether 
the groom buys those flowers from the 
florist in town or picks them from his 
mother’s old-fashioned garden makes no 
difference, just so the coloring be deli- 
cate and they be daintily arranged. 








Pattern Department 
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3435--Nothing quite takes the place of a 
printed voile or rayon chiffon in the 
summer wardrobe. Here’s a sleeve- 
less model tnat combines such clever 
features as the fitted hip line, the 
circular skirt, and the jabot trim- 
ming. One might make it up now 
without sleeves and by buying a 
little extra material add the sleeves 
provided by the pattern later in the 
season. This dress would be equally 
charming in a printed georgette. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
3%, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material. 

2542—Dotted Swiss is used for this unusu- 
ally dainty frock and bonnet for the 
very small girl. The shirring and 
ribbon are extremely popular trim- 
ming features that present no difficul- 














ties to even the inexperienced home 
seamstress, The pattern is designed 
for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 24% yards of 36-inch material 
with 6% yards of %-inch ribbon. 

2618—Unusually gracious is this wrap- 
around model that is suitable not 
only for immediate wear but for early 
fall and winter. One of the new 
shades of blue so becoming to all 
blondes and many brunettes would 
be an excellent choice for such a frock 
which proves its up-to-the-minute 
style by having grouped pleats, tight 
girdle, and surplice closing. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 4 yard of 3%-inch con- 
trasting. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN, 


Succeeding With Fall Irish Pota- 


toes 
A HALF acre or more of fall Irish po- 
A ; : 


should be grown on every 
farm, depending on size and number of 
folks to be fed. Because of heat and 
drouth it is more 
difficult to secure a 
stand in summer or 
fall than in spring. 
Where the neces- 
sary precautions are 
taken in preparing 
the ground and 
properly planting the 
right kind of seed, a 
stand may usually be 
obtained. The fol- 
lowing suggestions, if carried out, will re- 
sult, under average conditions, in the crop 
being worth while. 

1. Select a moist piece of ground. 
Second bottom is all right if the soil is 
not tod heavy. An ideal place is a moist 
sandy loam. 


atoes 





L. A. NIVEN 


2. Prepare soil very thoroughly. Nine 
times out of ten a poorly prepared soil 
will mean a poor stand and an unsatisfac- 
tory crop, whereas well prepared ground 
will, in most instances, result in a fairly 
good stand and a worth while crop. Break 
the ground several weeks before time to 
plant, and harrow a number of times. 

3. If spring grown seed is used, treat 
with ethylene chlorhydrin or start sprout- 
ing by putting the potatoes in thin piles in 
the shade of a tree, covering with dirt, 
leaves, or straw, and keeping moist for 
two or three weeks, or until sprouting is 
started. If the small potatoes of the 
spring crop are used, plant the whole po- 
tato. If big ones are used, cut into large 
pieces, about twice the size used in spring. 

4. Fertilize liberally. Use 600 to 1,200 
pounds of a 4-8-6 or 4-8-4, putting it in 
the drill and thoroughly incorporating 
with the soil before planting. 


5. Plant in a deep, freshly opened fur- 
row and ona cloudy day if possible. Cover 
immediately after planting. Plant four 
to seven inches deep, depending on type 
of soil, the heavier the shallower the cov- 
ering. 

6. If a crust forms before seed come 
up, run across rows with harrow to break 
it. This one operation may mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure with 
the fall Irish potato crop. 


How to Control Bean Rust 


“N Y BEAN leaves are full of yellow 
blisters and drop off, the vines dy- 
ing. I am sending a sample of them. 
What is the trouble and what can I do?” 

They are attacked by bean rust. The 
remedy is to plant only those varieties 
that are resistant to the disease. Under 
this class come the Black Valentine, 
Burpee’s Stringless, Hodson Green Pod, 
Crystal Wax, Hodson Wax, and Yellow 
Pencil Pod. Plant only those varieties 
known to resist the disease, as this is the 
only successful way to control it. The 
Tennessee Green Pod is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the rust. 


No Danger Eating Sprayed 
Cabbage 


HERE is no danger whatever from 

eating cabbage or other vegetables that 
have been sprayed or dusted with arsen- 
ate of lead to kill worms. Many say they 
fear putting the poison on the cabbage, 
figuring that the poison will get down 
among the leaves and stay there until the 
cabbage is cooked and make them danger- 
ous as human food. Such is not the case. 
In the first place, the cabbage heads from 
the center and not from the outside. In 
the second place, the arsenate of lead and 
other poison applied rapidly loses its 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








strength. 
on cabbage just 
to be used will all be removed if the cab- 
bage is washed in the normal way before 
There can be no possible danger 


In the third place, poison put 
a few days before it is 


cooking. 
from poisoning from this 
source if the poison isn’t applied tater 
than 10 days to two weeks before the 
vegetable is to be eaten. 


whatsoever 


Feed Newly Set Tomato Plants 


NOON after the second setting of to- 
mato plants is made give a_table- 
spoonful of readily available nitrogen, 
such as nitrate of soda, to each plant. 
Don’t put it close to the stem, but four to 
six inches away. Put it in a circle about 
the plants and cultivate it in. The same 
treatment should be given to other vege- 
tables, but those that do not grow as large 
as the tomato should be given correspond- 
ingly smaller quantities. 


Fight Peach Worm Now 


f ipo curculio or peach worm has been 
very bad this season. Unless all pos- 
sible efforts are made to reduce the num- 
ber that go into winter quarters we will 
have a heavy infestation again next sea- 
son. This makes it extremely important 
that all the faulty and other peaches that 
drop be picked up and buried deeply or 
burned. In addition, disk the peach or- 
chard, going just as close to the trees as 
possible so as to stir the top two or three 
inches of the soil. This will turn up and 
destroy many of the pupa stage of this in- 
sect which are in the top inch or two of 
the ground. 


July a Good Month to Set 
Strawberries 
TRAWBERRY plants set during July 


or early August will produce a crop 
of fruit the following year. When set in 
winter or spring they must go through 
one growing season before producing a 
crop. Therefore, by setting the plants a 
few months earlier a year will be gained. 
It is a little more difficult to get the 
plants to live during midsummer, but if 
one will set good plants properly there 
should be no difficulty in getting them to 
live during the hot dry weather of July 
and August. Water carefully when set- 
ting and mulch with straw, hay, or other 
material so as to conserve all moisture 
possible for the use of the plants. In the 
lower part of the South one may delay set- 
ting the plants to the latter part of Au- 
gust or September and have them mature 
fruit the following year. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publiskers Syndicate) 








some 
mayonnaise 
dressin’ on table scraps an’ called it a 
salad.” 


“I may be sneakin’ in 
but J ain't never poured 


ways, 


“We can’t hardly live at home since 
I put out potson for rats, but I didn’t 
know no other way to remind Pa’s sister 
she had stayed long enough.” 
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wr Address Letters to UncleP Flare of Progressivefarmer 





YOUR UNCLE’ S VIEW 


THE SCOUTING TRAIL 
This is the Trail that the Scout shall know 
Where knightly qualities thrive and grow; 
The trail of honor and truth and worth 
And the strength that springs from the 
brown earth; 


| 


good 


The trail that Scouts, in their seeking, blaze 

Through the toughest tangle, the deepest 
maze, 

comes straight 

estate! 


Till out of Boyhood the Scout 
To Man’s splendid and high 


—Berton Braley in “Handbook 
Soe Boys and Girls:— 

With the permission of all you 
other young folks, I want to write especi- 
ally to Lone Scouts this week. How many 

of you scouts have 


for Boys.” 








already zone or are 
planning to go on 


TALKING IT 
OVER WITH a camp this sum- 


mer? If you don’t 








LONE SCOUTS know of a scout 
camp near you 
write The PF Tribe 

for information. Theodore Tindell 
says that he would like to see an anni- 


versary issue this coming October to 
celebrate the fourth anniversary of the 
tribe. What do you other members say? 


Theodore, by the way, is now the edi- 


tor of an amateur scout paper, The 
American Literator. The first issue 
was an excellent beginning. All of 


you who are owners of a scout uniform 
will be interested in this from National 
Headquarters :— 


The color of the neckerchief is optional ex- 
cept in the case of Lone Scouts who are under 
council jurisdiction. Such councils have a 
regulation calling for all the boys in the coun- 
cil to wear the same color neckerchief. Other 
councils that are divided into districts call 
for all the members of the same district to 
wear the same color; still other councils per- 
mit individual troops or tribes to choose their 


| 25 SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 


Across 
1. That which chil- 
dren play. 
2. Backward. 
3. A French word 
meaning “may 











the.” 
4. Glory. 
5. Popular in cold re- 
gions. 
Down the same as 
Across. 


Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 


1. Heart. 4. Rents. 
2. Eager. 5. Trees 
3. Agone. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 





(Copyright, 








“I don’t know yet whether I can go 
to t'2 show or not. I ain't asked but 
seven times.” 

“The reason my ear looks funny is 
because that new boy bet he could 
knock a tomato can off my head with 
a rock,” 





rs and all in the same troop or tribe may 
ear the same color as an identification. In 
‘ther words, the color is optional with the 
local tribe when not under council. bie 


ler council it is up to the council to cide 
should be followed. 


u 






ich procedure 


Are you keeping up with Lone 
Scouts in our fine serial, Banners of 
Scoutcraft? One of the best ways I know 
to interest other boys in scouting is this: 
Pass on to them The Progressive Farmer 
each week after your family has finished 
with it, being sure to point out the story. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Gourds for bird 
houses, gourds for dish rags, gourds for wa- 
ter jugs, dippers, and flasks, gourds for cook- 
ing vessels—these are some of the uses for 
this wonderful plant told about in Leaflet 36-L, 
“Gourds for Bird Houses and Other Purposes.” 
The leaflet may be had free by writing the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Testing Your Observation.—Dale Freeman, 
Randolph County, N. C., was the first to 
write us the color of cotton blooms. They 
are first white; soon after opening they turn 
pink, becoming redder as they grow older. 

Now I ask you because I’ve never quite 
found out myself: Where do all the birds go 
during rainy weather? 

I Asked You.—Corn, turkeys, and Irish pota- 
toes are native to the Americas and were 
found when the first white men came here. 
Corn was widely used by the Indians of 
North America, Irish potatoes were first 
found in Central South America, while the 
turkey was found from Central America and 
Mexico north. 

Sincerely yours, 





_ GETTING PROMPT SERVICE | 


ECENTLY a number of bes dite 

complained about not receiving their 
membership certificates, etc., promptly 
and The PF Tribe has taken the matter 
up with National Headquarters. Mr. 
Benson has assured us that the national 
office wants all applications handled just 
as promptly as possible, saying :— 





Won't you promptly report these complaints 
to us? Also ask the boys to report direct to 
us if they so desire. 


Oftentimes boys do not give all of their 
postoffice address. In view of the fact that 
postmasters as a rule know the father and 
do not know the son Jim, or Frank, or Bill, 
letters do not carry through as promptly as 
they should. If you could tell all your boys 
to give their name and address on the reg- 
istration blank, always in care of their fath- 
er’s name, it might help a lot of them to get 
prompter service, 

Please bear these things in 
sending in your applications. 


mind in 
Scouts who 






read and understand :— 


as a Lone Scout, 


Lone Scout publication; 


tion. (Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) ; 

, 

2 

I ee a kal a i a a ale 3 
(Print your name and address plainly) 3 

4 
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4 

Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS ‘ 
RALEIGH, N. C. : 





SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


HAVE with the consent of my 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 6§ 
Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The § 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; § 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official 9 

to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 2 
the Lone Scout Trail’’; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout organiza- § 


wish to write direct to National Head- 
quarters should address their letters to 
Lone Scout Division, BSA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 
| By B. O. WILLIAMS 


———$_$____—_———. — 


~ CALF CLUB 

HORT pastures may be offset by ad- 
Mickel grain in the ration. 
Continue feeding plenty of good, 
This will develop the barrel. 
. 3, A little time 
teaching the calf to 
lead will help train 
it for showing this 
fall. 





L———-- 


) 


la- la- 
ciean nay. 


4. Provide shade 
during the hot 
weather, and see 


that there is plenty 
of fresh water avail- 
able. 

5. Protect calves 
from flies as much as possible. 


CORN CLUB 

1. Forget that there is such a thing 

as fodder pulling. 
COTTON CLUB 

1. Watch boll weevil infestation very 
closely. If 10 per cent of squares are 
punctured start poisoning at once accord- 
ing to directions of your county agent. 

2. Fight the grass and keep it down. 

POULTRY CLUB 

1. Keep poultry houses cool by proper 
ventilation. 

2. Let poultry have 
supply plenty of shade. 

3. Watch for lice and mites, 
multiply fast in hot weather. 

4. Continue culling the flock. 

5. Watch growing chicks for intestinal 
parasites. 

Separate cockerels from pullets. 


PIG CLUB 

1. See that the pig has a clean trough 
for both feed and water. 

2. If pig is in a drylot cut some green 
forage and throw it in. Soybeans, cow- 
peas, and alfalfa are fine. 

3. Keep fresh water in the trough 
and make sure that the pig has a com- 
fartable shady place to rest. 

4. If your pig is infested with lice, 
apply motor oil to every square inch of 
the body surface. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

1. Red Spider on Cotton. Red Spider 
often starts from stalks of pokeweeds 
and spreads along the cotton rows by 
cultivation. Keeping pokeweeds cut down 
is a means of prevention. 

2. Mexican Bean Beetle. This insect 
is abundant and destructive this year. It 
may be combatted by a dust prepared at 
rate of 1 pound calcium arsenate to 6 
pounds of dust lime, applying it so as 
to reach the undersides of the leaves. 


B. O. WILLIAMS 
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(Note.—This information collected from sub- 





ject matter divisions, Clemson Agricultural 
College.) 
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HE third dairy herd improvement as- 

sociation to be organized in South 
Carolina was completed at a recent meet- 
ing in Greenwood, when a score or more 
of farmers from Greenwood, 
Newberry, Laurens, and 
Edgefield counties, made 
plans to begin testing work 
July 1. Prompt starting of 
the work at such an early 
date was made _ possible 
through the codperation of 
the Greenwood creamery, 
which is furnishing the tester’s equipment. 
H. T. Warner, Greenwood, is president; 








R. A. Steer, Clinton, vice-president; J. 
F. Hawkins, Newberry, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Il 


Storm Loan Fund Helps Farmers. 
—South Carolina farmers borrowed one 
and one-third million dollars from the 
$6,000,000 appropriation made by Con- 
gress last spring to aid farmers in storm- 
stricken areas in purchasing seeds, fertili- 
zers, and the like. Orangeburg County, 
with borrowings totaling $156,868.50, led 
the counties of the state in total amount 
borrowed. Clarendon County was a close 
second with $108,342.50. 

Ill 


State Council of Farm Women Meets. 
—The ninth annual meeting of the State 
Council of Farm Women was held at 
Winthrop College recently. The Rich- 
land County council was awarded first 
place for the most outstanding work. Five 
women were declared Master Farm 
Homemakers: Mrs. J. R. Thompson, Hor- 
ry County; Mrs. J. B. Coleman, Dillon; 
Mrs. R. L. Fripp, Beaufort; Mrs. S. J. 
Kinsler, Richland, and Mrs. J. D. Darby, 
Spartanburg. Offcers of the council are: 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, president; Mrs. Lan- 
drum Sellers and Mrs. L. C. Chappel, 
vice-presidents ; Mrs. V. M. Maner, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. W. C. Rogers, secretary. 

IV 

Pushing the Poultry Industry —Farm 
flocks of 100 to 200 laying hens as com- 
pared with the present average of 25 to 
50 hens will be the goal of the South 

Carolina Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion. Plans to perfect the machinery for 
handling the egg supply with reference 
to grading, storing. and marketing, will 
be worked out by the association as an- 
other step towards making the poultry in- 
dustry a major farm activity in South 
Carolina. 





| SHORT COURSE PLANS COM. | 
| PLETE | 





PPROXIMATELY 500 farm boys 

and girls are expected to attend the 
short course for Tar Heel 4-H club mem- 
bers to be held at State College, July 29 
to August 3. Basis of representation will 
be one boy and one girl from each organ- 
ized club in a county. The course will be 
in charge of L. R. Harrill, state club 
agent, and Miss Martha Creighton, dis- 
trict home agent. A rigid schedule of 
classroom work, recreation, and vesper 
services will be held. The college is charg- 
ing only $5 for board per member during 
the week. Instruction, equipment, room 
rent, and other incidentals are furnished 
free by the college. The courses of train- 
ing will be along the lines now being 
studied by the club members in_ their 
projects at home. However, the work will 
be more advanced and cultural subjects 
will be added. 


| WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? | 


AF INE spirit of neighborliness is il- 

lustrated by two items which appear 
in North Carolina Farm News this week. 
One comes from Alamance County where 
nearly 250,000 tomato and potato plants 
were donated by farmers to their hail- 
stricken neighbors; the other is from 
Stanly County, where neighbors planted 
15 acres of corn for a family that was 
disabled by serious illness. 








It is refreshing to be reconvinced by 
cases like these that people whom the 
good Lord made are still to be found-here 
and there. 
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n-POISON 





PRAYED from a little hand 

gun, Bee Brand Insect 
Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for amall, informative hand- 

book on farm insects and notify usif 


you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 
Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A. 


 BeeBrand 


INSECT POWDER 
Liquid Spray 


Powder, 10c,25¢, 50<(aNe) 
and$1.00—Gun,25c 






Liquid, 50c,75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 























To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


KILL these pests that destroy 


beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
U Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
Ae pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 





l-woolsuits at i 

$23. $29.50 and $36.50 retail, direct jf 
to wearer, Biggest values—positively sell 
on sight. Bigges t_ commissions paidin 

x ttend to delive ay collecs 
e 

100 s, New style outtt of I re cot 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Chicago 





Pew send a Reinforced 
peceoey costs $2.50. 
trop FREE. STERLING CO. 5 tpg 14 


a STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
. Fine Horschide 
ALTIMORE, MD, 


REE 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE OF 


AMAMI 
SHAMPOO 


Just send your name and address, 
You will receive a sample of this 
delightfully fragrant shampoo. It 
eliminates dandruff, imparts a 
sparkling sheen to the hair and cleanses 
perfectly. Contains no animal fats. Ab- 
solutely free. Write to 


PRICHARD .& CONSTANCE 
Dept. 152 48 Warren Street, New York 

































WHAT EVERYONE THIRSTS AFTER 
A red herring. 


LENDING A. HAND 


“Would any girl marry a spendthrift?” asks 
a correspondent. She might, if he’s just 
starting his career.—Tit-Bits (London). 


THAT’S PERVERSITY, NOT PERSEVER- 
ANCE 


“My boy, there’s nothing like perseverance; 
it wins in the long run!” 

“Not always. Did you ever see a hen sitting 
on a china egg?” 


SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


Nitt—“Would you be afraid to hunt grizzly 
bears with a club?” 

Witt—“‘Not if there were enough 
in the club.”—Life. 


members 


WASTE OF BRAINS 
Visitor—‘Can you spell ‘horse’?” 
Hostess’ Little Girl—“I could if I wanted to, 
but what’s the use of spellin’ anything so 
out of style?”—Prairie Farmer. 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING 


“What do they mean by the 
hour’?”’ 

“Don’t you know? That’s the hour when 
the wife greets you with ‘Which story is it 
this time?’ ’’—Tit-Bits (London). 


‘witching 


HUMAN WRECK 


Young Wife—‘‘Aren’t you the same man I 
gave some biscuits to last week?” 

Tramp—‘‘No, mum, and the doctor says I 
never will be again.”—Wall Street Journal. 


SIS WAS A WHOLESALER 

Little Willie—‘‘Yah, I saw you kiss my 
sister!” 

Sister’s Boy Friend (hurriedly)—‘‘Ah—er— 
here’s a quarter.” 

Little Willie—‘‘And here’s ten cents change. 
One price to all; that’s the way I do busi- 
ness!’’—College Humor. 


MODERN RIP VAN WINKLE 


One dark and stormy night Uncle Eli Pod- 
ger’s baby was taken sick with the colic and 
his wife Jerusha hustled him off to town in 
his old automobile to get 15 cents worth of 
ipecac. 

Twenty eventful years passed. The baby 
got over the colic and at the age of 19 had 
married a traveling man from Pittsburgh. 
Aunt Jerusha in all those 20 years had never 
lost faith in her husband. He would return 
some day and be able to explain it all, she 
told everyone. 

Finally that day came. Eli breezed in in 
the same old car, got out and handed the bottle 
of ipecac to his wife. 

“What kept you so long?” 
usual calm manner. 

Eli replied: ‘I was lookin’ for parkin’ space.” 


she asked in her 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y—Gopytight, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 











TAIN' NO WONDER 
COUNTRY FOLKS BouT 
To sTARVe --— 
DEY Done GoT To 
CALLIN’ FARMIN’, 
“AG I CULTURE” 


















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dat preacher wanter buil’ big fine 
chu’ch-house mongs us po’ folks but he 
jes’ tryin’ to sail a steam-boat m wadin’ 
water! ! 
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This Valuable 


If you want to know 
more about the last 

. of Texas low-priced 
\ farm-lands— 
Write for 
this inter- 
_esting book 
—Today. 


— And if you 
are sincere in 
your desire to 
better your con- 
dition, you'll always 
thank us for this op- 
portunity. 


Follow the 


Southwestern 


Arrow to Settlement & Development Co. 
Colonization Dept. 


S U CGE. pe) S 801 Petroleum Bldg. 


Fill inan d Houston, Texas F 
Mail the o 
Coupon TODAY ot 3, 


em “a 





WHAT OTHERS SAY—Is a! Pd 
little pamphlet of letters writen 

by farmers and others who are Pd 
prospering in Southeast Texas.— ; 
This will be sent along with the ae 
book—free and without obligation. | 


i si ee 
oP OX F Mao 

















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable l 


LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods ®&% 


W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 


gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 


investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. 





Dallas, Texas 





Send Us Your Formula—We Will Mix Your Feed 


Produce what you can on your own farm and tell us what you need to make a com- 
plete feed. We will then furnish and mix all of the ingredients necessary to produce 
a balanced ration when mixed and fed with your home grown feed. This will give 


you an ideal dairy, poultry or hog feed suited to your own individual requirements 
at a cost much lower than the old way. 


We Can Also Supply You With Ready Mixed Feeds 


Made according to our own tested formulae, such as dairy 
feeds, scratch feed, laying mash, starting mash, growing mash, 
hog feeds, etc. Let us quote you on your requirements, We 
can save you money. 


Write Us Today for Further Information. 


STATESVILLE FLOUR MILLS CO., 


Mixed Feed Dept. STATESVILLE, N. Cc. 








PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 


—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 


foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 
Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 
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| Which School 
Next? 


Enter KING’S now, or Sept. 2 for a 
Business, Secretarial or Banking course. 
The demand is heavy for our gradu- 
ates. Our Employment Bureau will 
help you to a position after graduating. 








Write today for catalog F and applica- 
tion blank. 


¢ b Bersinesd 
Cotleye 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 























CAUSTIC 


BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Bargain SALE: 
as 
















guaranteed 25 years. 
party A engraved. Railroad model 
with famous Leanard Regulator. 
Sosa for absolute accuracy. 
Backed by million dollar factory. 


ste ine Walde- 
SEND NO MON = yor hain and two 
Price $3.87 and postage on ar- i. a8 hatte. Ait 
yival. Money_back guaranteed, Ring if you order NOWS 


‘BRADLEY,® H-33, Newton, Mass. 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRE 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
rofits the dealer ase get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corruga' Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fev: & Roofing Co. Py 
Dept. P-3 Raleigh, N.C, - 
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galvanized 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 
money from your crop. 
Write today. Checkitems 


wanted. 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
i Sieleslometthiog | 809 Warder, Springfield, O. 
Hog Houses * 


Cribs @ 


DAIRY 








SUPPLIES 
Write Deg 
For Catalog and free 
booklet on 
Egg Production 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


EGG { 12 Dor. Size 75¢ each 
CRATES! 3" “ 50 ap 


50c each 
(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 


ATLANTA, GA, 


~Z 












ae eer eee en ae 2 
> 2 
;EDISTO ACADEMY: 
3 . 
$3 SEIVERN, S. C. . 
$A Christian Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 2 > 
Christian environment—Standard work—Strong Lit- 2 
$ etary Societies =~ Athletics veers Location § 
$ Minimum exper > 
s NEXT SESSION OPENS AUGUST 27 2 
> Write for catalogue. 3 














Bassnam renee SHRUBS, 


OSES, SHADE AND FRUIT TREES. 
Write for our catalogue—free 
SALESMEN WANTED—ask for details. 


HOWARD. HICKORY COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 102, Hickory, N. C. 


ADVERTISE in the PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER FOR RESULTS 














DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR- | 


| GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 





ELOW is the list of ten high cows in 
Virginia and the Carolinas for April, 

and May, 1929, these being the latest re- 
ports we have. The breeds are indicated 
by initials: “A” for Ayrshire, “G” for 
Guernsey, “H’” for Holstein, “J” for Jer- 
sey, and “S” for Shorthorn. “Reg.” 
stands for registered and “Gr.” for grade. 


Virginia 
HE ten highest cows for each month, 
according to official testing of the 


Virginia Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation, are as follows :-— 


APRIL 
Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1, BF. ©. Dowery, Gt. Tecscicswovens 2,020 111.7 
2. A. S. Harrison & Son, Gr. H..... 2,218 90.6 
3. Seward Stock Farm, Reg. H. .. 2,210 86.6 
4. Fletcher & Harding, Gr. G...... 1,586 82.5 
5. Mirador Farm, Reg. G. ......... 1,793 80.7 
6. J. A. Hill, Reg. J. ......-.s--ee0 1,388 73.5 
7. Va. School D. & B., Reg. H..... 2,461 72.0 
8. I. D. Myers, Reg. H. ........+00 2,271 70.4 
9. J. A. Naff & Son, Gr. H. ....... 1,470 70.0 
10. W. W. Mebane, Gr. H. ....-cce 1,671 66.8 

MAY } 
1. Nichols & Hall, Reg. J. ...... 1,730 100.7 
Se Manic, TE. Fie. ccvcsesccs 2,055 96.6 
3. A. Mistr & Sons, Gr. G. ........ 1,830 91.5 
4. Swans Point Farm, Reg. J. .... 1,110 85.5 
5. J. L. Woody, Gr. H. .....--eeee- 1,735 81.5 
6. Hollins College, Reg. H. ....... 1,986 79.4 
7. A. S. Harrison & Son, Gr. H... 1,906 78.3 
8. Blue Ridge Farm, Gr. G. ....... 1,394 75.3 
9, B. F. Salsbury, Reg. G. ....-.0.- 1,317 75.0 
10, L. P. Graves, Gr. Ge ccoccseocecs 1,830 71.4 
North Carolina 
OL LOWING are the ten highest 


cows taken from all Herd Improve- 
ment Associations in North Carolina for 





April and May, 1929:— 
APRIL 
Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1. Caswell Training School, H. .... 2,526 85.8 
2, Pinehurst Farm, A. ..cccccescee 2,221 79.9 
3 Pinehurst Farm, A. ....ccccess 1,632 75.0 
4, Caswell Training School, H. .... 1,920 72.9 
5. Vaikyrie Farm, G. ....cccccesces 1,440 70.6 
& MC. Mntant, Ge. cccececes ma nae 1,500 70.5 
7 Carl Windley, J. ...cccccccccesee 1,164 69.8 
8. A. O. McEachern, H. 1,884 69.7 
9, Osborne Farms, G. . 1,536 69.1 
1 7. 2. Merchant, G.. <ccccsccsccae 1,620 66.4 

MAY 
t. Pinehufst Farm, A. .cccoccecces 2,389 86.7 
2. J. W. Cummings, G, ...ccccceees 1,407 84.4 
= Gh, Th. Benith, Th, cccccecvevccceces 1,090 74.4 
a Mimeunent Pasi. A. vicccncensve 2,095 73.4 
5. Valkyrie Farm, G,. ....cccccseeee 1,711 71.9 
6. y alkyrie Farm, G. ...cccsccces 1,644 70.7 
y Vv alkyrie Farm, G. ....00.sscecece 1,762 70.5 
A a eee. TF ,. ccacccceeneus 1,150 70.2 
9, Caswell Training School, B. csce Re | 78 
Sy Sie Westiers, Fie icccsecetnocse 1,810 68.8 


South Carolina 
qrOL LOWING is a list of the ten high- 


est cows compiled from the Clemson 
Agricultural Collegé dairy honor roll for 


April and May, 1929. Every cow on ad- 
vanced registry test in South Carolina 
which, during her test period, makes put- 


terfat equivalent to 50 pounds for the 
month is listed on the Honor Roll. “These 
figures,” say the Clemson authorities, “are 
estimates, not official production; but they 
give a method of comparing the produc- 
tion of all cows on test in the state.” 


APRIL 
Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
Ty ee OE, Ser 1,263 77.5 
2. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. eoccccsccce 1,248 70.8 
3. S. C. State Hospital, H.......... 2,061. 6.7 
ee ee ee eer 1,227 68.5 
. 4, B.. Ponderburk, G,. .cescccast> 1,722 68.0 
ee. OGRE, Se. si cnanesccaneade 1,243 65.8 
7. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. ......... 1,323 65.1 
Ro. Be pee Ge pc ccccsecccccssene 1,302 61.0 
9. Pedigreed Seed os "PRP 1,374 60.7 
OO, J. B. Guesd, Fic Ge ccccccccccvecs 1,554 6.3 

MAY 

FR AD Sy: Aa ree 1,308 80.7 
2. S. C. State Hospital, H. ...ccecee 2, 80.2 
a BW, Vemma, &, cccccccectccnssess 1,327 79.0 
Oe. De. BaRhew, Gy cicccccesvckseee 1,438 77.6 
ee SS Srey rere rr 1,792 76.8 
6. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. .......+0. 1,333 70.2 
7. Pedigreed Seed Co., Barend 1,348 69.3 
ey ey eS Oe ee le | 
oF. Fi, Young, - Eee eee, MS 
00. BG. Bam 4b. ccccensessecsectines Lae: ee 
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fhe frend of the Markets 





HE following represent average prices at designated markets, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


nuts, 


Chicago:— 


except pea- 


Pre-war 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 











Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.06% $0.063%4 $0.07 ee 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt............. 3.12% 3.75 1.00 1.46 
FLODE: GUGHIUE, “CONE n. 6-55 05.8 os Os 4 0 11.50 10.80 10.60 8.02 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 3.28 13.21 13.78 7.20 
FoGOS, FFESN. FUSS, BOS) 0: so 6iccies.c so S0Y, 2914 28Y, 21Y% 
FLONS, REGUY, UGE; Tics wine cicere cls 29 28Y 24 3% 
POMELOT CHIVAS: 20. coevre ois eto 66 oe we 41 42 .44 25 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.2234 1.23% 1.62% 1.04 
Oa Wer hei te oe, Ke a 96% * 0014 1.04%, 65% 
Oats, No. 2 white, BU... 600. sec cceae 4% 45 69 ALY, 
Fay. No: 2 tamale, 16M es osce'e tis saree 17.50 20.50 21.50 17.95 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16............ 1875 1880 2220 1342 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk No. 1, best, bbl. 4.25 4.75 1.69 aetna 
* No. 3. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotten, mildaee: oss ccccsssiecws cscs 10% RCH, DIOS 6 vcs sin ccsiceessatensns ess 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 ES, CEO san ccd eciceseiesseacieses 15@16 
Weel EMULE. HOUR <q. oc cc ccciciccces 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 90@ $1.00 
CON: (ORME acatncédaeveusk ss useeres 60@65 

College. The new officers are: President, 


BANNERS OF SCOUTCRAFT | 


(Continued from page 9) 





has a fascination for a youngster which 
is hard to resist. At that I’m sure there 
will be no trouble. And I’m here now 
for a month or more. Few trips away 
but always home at night. Made a night 
flight to get home. Gee, what could be 


sweeter ?” 
N OTHER Spencer smiled her pleas- 
ure. “You are like an older son, 
Carl,” she remarked. “I wish that our 
financing your project didn’t depend upon 
something as visionary as a lost copper 
mine. As Rod said I wish you could be 
with us always.” 

“Stranger things might happen,” said 
Lindstrom. “Anyway, I’m like the bad 
penny that always returns. Now we'll go 
down and get acquainted with your Scout 
friends, Rod. I'm going to be on hand to 
root for you when the big contest starts. 
I’m betting you win, too.” 

“Don’t be too sure, old man,” replied 
Rod. “The Troop Scouts have a mighty 
good coach and they beat us when we 
went up against ’em in the city. Their 
Senior Patrol Leader is said to be a 
crackerjack swimmer. But we'll give ’em 
all we’ve got and we may win.” 

“Well, I know which bunch will have a 
real swimmer,” the airman grinned. “But 
you are the first swimmer I’ve known who 
trains for a big match by sleeping out on 
a rock. George, but that was ‘some’ 
breakfast, Mrs. Spencer! Worth flying 
a thousand miles for. If I were a regular 
boarder here I’d soon have to have more 
power to carry me. You folks are spoil- 
ing me.” 

There was motherly affection in the 
smile with which Mother Spencer greeted 
the flyer’s comment. “After all you are 
just a boy, Carl,” she remarked. “And 
mother could ask for a finer elder 
brother for her son.” 

The tall flyer flushed. “That’s the fin- 
est possible compliment,” he said gravely, 
“and a great responsibility to live up to. 
But I'll try not to disappoint vou. All 
right, Injun. Let’s hop off to the tented 
field. I’m keen to meet these new friends 
of yours,” 

(Continued next week) 
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| TAR HEEL FARMERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


EW officers of the Young Tar Heel 
Farmers, an organization of agricul- 
tural students at the consolidated high 
schools of the state, were elected at the 
recent meeting of representatives at State 


J 
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Walter Davis, Lattimore High School, 
Cleveland County; vice-president, James 
Williams, Rockingham High School, 
Richmond County; secretary, George 
Bland, Ellenboro High School, Ruther- 
ford County; treasurer, Russell Stallings, 
Spring Hope High School, Nash County, 
and reporter, Curtis Garland, Grantham 
High School, Wayne County. Sixteen 
boys were advanced to highest degree of 
Carolina Farmer during the meeting. 





| A CORRECTION | 


| 





f ipenrtne gre an error the name was 
omitted from the article “The Rainy 
Day Box” that appeared on page 12 of 
our June 29 issue. This article was 
written by Mrs. J. E. Hutton, Washing- 


ton County, ieee 


oe 
Sunday fehool fesson? 


Questions and Answers about 

Ezekiel’s Vision of Hope 
I 

What opportunity did Ezekiel have to carry 
en his work of prophesying ? 

The task of carrying on his work was not 
difficult for Ezekiel. Since the people were 
allowed religious freedom, he was enabled to 
preach to them and consult with the elders 
as he pleased. 


Seven 


II 


Where did he do much of it? 

Much of his prophesying was deme in the 
town of Tel-abib on the irrigation canal men- 
tioned in the previous lesson. 


What does he teach in the current lesson? 
The message of hope. 


iv 


What vision did Ezekiel recount in this 
lesson? 

Ezekiel told how he beheld water issuing 
from the door of Solomon’s Temple. Deep 
as the river became, Ezekiel swam it, He 
was told that fruits and grains would grow 
on all sides. The vision meant that the land 
of Israel was to be renewed and become as 
of old. 


Vv 


What did he wish to impress upon his 
listeners? 

Having preached personal responsibility, 
Ezekiel realized that to kindle it, he must 
give the people hope. This he instilled in the 
current lesson. 

vi 


How long did he carry on his work? 
Ezekiel prophesied for at least 22 years. 
His final messages were preached about 573 


VIL 

What was his end? 

The end of Ezekiel is not known. One tra- 
dition has it he was executed by a Jewish 
priest whom he reproved. 

(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set 
inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


covering North Carolina, 


in larger type is more distinctive 


South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Additional 
and attractive. Note rates per 


including each initial in your name and ad- 





dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation— | States “Ee Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 Mm. C., B, and Va.. 10¢ a word $9.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., a * “Ark., W. Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
tn — Alabama 100,000 Ga., Als., and Fis....... 6c a word 6.50 per inch 

Weg aetesoes 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch 
Al y editions. . 550,000 Whole South ..... ree see 30c a word 30.80 per inch 











Herefords 

Hereford Cattle tor Sale.—184 cows with calves, 128 

springer eows, 118 two-year-old springer heifers, 150 
two-year-old steers, 246 yearling steers, 238 yearling 
heifers, 426 weaned calves, 5 registered bulls. Females 
all T. B. tested; can be sorted to suit purchaser. 
Clemm ie Ruggles, Box 441, Fairfield, Iowa. Phone 


Sheep 









) 








Shropshire rams on approval. Donild Green, Gak- 
land, Illinois. 

Regis tered ‘Shropshire sheep for sale. J. C. Dunlap, 
Dunlap, N. 

S! ropshire Scuthdown = sheep. Fox Brothers, 





Sev ierville, 


Two or More Breeds 
125 head sheep and lambs, 75 head nice Jersey 
and a bunch of small steers for sale. 
arry, Townsville, m.. & 


heif- 
Vv. ie 


ers, 





Dogs 
Pcrebred Pointer puppies, descendants of 
Frank. Thos. Flourno Charlie Hope, Va. 


Comanche 











Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 
Mississippi 


Share Our Comforts and Prosperity.—Noxubee County, 
Mississippi, heart of the clover, lime, prairie belt, 
produces bumper crops of almost every cescription. 
Finest grazing lands. Good sehools, churches, markets 
ind roads. Excellent place for familied farmer. Free 
booklet, write H. H. Hansen, Director of Publicity, 

Miss. 


Macon 





North Carclinn 
75 acres land near two schools. % mile hard surface 
Haw River, 

















road; level; $33 acre. Robert Freshwater, 
North Carolina. 
Virginia 

Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chose City, Va. 

Poultry farm containing 3414 acres Modern build- 
ings Farm power electric light and water system. 
Young peach orchard. Located on highway, 1 mile from 
Moneta Write for further information. S. W. Wood- 
ford, Moneta, Va. 

Land Gaevetes Wanted 
WE WANT HIGH CLASS 


LAND OPERATORS 


An old established land company of 


sound financial standing, owning 


outright hundreds of thousands 


acres of productive cutover farm 
lands in Southeast Texas, wants 
active representatives in this lo- 
cality. 

Real estate organizations and land 
operators who stand well in their 
respective communities and who 
have a_ reputation for fair and 


square dealings, are invited to write 
us for special representative propo- 
Our tremendous colonization 
backed 


advertising campaign, semi-national 


sition. 


project is by an intensive 


in scope. 


Write at once for literature and 


special proposition. 


SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT & 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


811 Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Texas 
References: Any bank in Houston, Beau- 
mont and Southeast Texas. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF 
by mail, 





PLANTS 

the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
Drice’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transae- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 


Cabbace 








M and CoNard: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W. 
urray, Claremont, N. C 

well heading Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; prepaid, 
ureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 





Plants 








6.0 , Tomatoes: $1, 1,000. Potatoes: 70c, 1.000: 
2.000, $3 Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 
* en Cabbage, Collard and Tomato: 300, c: 500, 
Vite’ $1.50; delivered. RK. J. Couneill, Franklin, 
Virginia 
1 {oltara nd Cabbage plants for fall heading: 500, 906; 
owe + delivered promptly. Tidewater Plant Co., 
— Collard and Tomato plants, Iate and early: 
antec: $1 ¢ 82 stpaic sop sped 
Pisgah, vn ¢ housand, postpaid Causey Parks, 
Summ Pients.—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes: 200, 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid, W. H. Branan, 


Gordon, CG 


Fan he 






— ding Cabbage, also Collard plants, $1.75 

Bo. sand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamstom 
th Carolina 

vest Collard: 200, 50c: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid 
klobe Tomate, double Collard priee. E. Morris & 

samadl Maxton, N Cc. 

Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes: 200, 





#8 75; 





postpaid. Lewiston Plant 





Se; 500, $1: 
1,000, 
Furm, Lewiston, Ga 





Cabbage—Co!llard—Potato—Tomato 



















































PI -nts.—Half million nice Cabbage, Tomatoes; early 
end late $1, 1,000: prepaid. Quick service. Rev. 
Elisha Bradshaw, Brandy, Va. 

Potatoes 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Geo. Daw, 
Maxton, N. C. 

Nursery Stock 

Fruit and @rnamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
lest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. | 2. » Conc cord, 

Beans 

Early Speckle Velvet Beans, bushel. Bunch 

Beans $3 Jack Burch, Chester, 
Clover 

Time to now. Free s, information. 
Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 
Hill, 8S. ¢ 

Peanuts 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Lraat 108 pound bag $4.25. 
Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with orcer Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

Rye 

Seed Rye_ $15 ): Abruzzi $1.75, F. O. Scrogys 
Brasstown, N. 4 

For Sale.—Abruzzi seed Rye, “$1.50 bushel 
12 ec each. Joseph E. Holland, Milford, Delz 

“Abruzzi Rye —Same rye, ee money Native Rye, 

Rye; all kinds. arolina ’s largest shipper. 


Common 
iW 


R. McIntosh, Haye vine, N. 











North Gusniien ‘seed Rye. Write for areata) price list. 
Hickory Seed Company. Hickory, N. C. 

Recleaned Abru: J Seed.—Grown on our own 
farms. $1.50 peo delivered on c¢'rs Terms, cash 
with orcer. Highlande@ Orehards, Elkin, N. C. 

Miscellaneous Seeds 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo. Bowman, © eneordis, Kansas 


” Peale and ee 
Baby Chicks 


Reduced!—RBarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 









100, $8.50; heavy mixed $7.50. Prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

White Leghorns. $8, 100; Barred Rocks, Reds and 
White Rocks: $10, 100; heavy mixed $8; light: $7, 100. 
Jacob N ud, Me Alisterville, Pa 





yur “low summer. prices on our famous bloo! 


+) 
tested i aby 








chicks. Reds, Leghorns, Rocks and broiler 
chicks. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
; is Quality Chicks.- —Heavy lay 3 Leading 
breeis. $6 hundred up. 100% alive. talogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
K ans’s 
B ig ~ husky ~ chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6c up, 
Shipped c.o.d Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatehery, Box S-3 Winc'sor, Mo. 
Reduced Prices—Quality Chicks Missouri accred- 
ited. Per 1060: Leghorns, $8; Barred Kocks, An- 


conas, $9; White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 








$10; assorted, $7. 100% alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Mis ouri Poultry Farms, Fox 6, Columbia, Mo. 
. “Blood Tested Chicks.— Big, healthy, quality, liveable 








ehicks. Mammoth hitch. twice weekly, every week year 
reund. Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons: $11.50, 
100; $55, 500. Leghorns: $10.50, 100; $50, 500. Heavy 
mixed: $10.50. 100; $50, 500 Delivery guaranteed. 
Postage prepaid Pullets, all ages, for sale. Capital 
Farms, Columbia, S. ¢ 

Bahy Chieks.—-Purebred, every chick selected Sarred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $11 hunelred. 
White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wy -ndottes, Buff Or 
pingtons, $12. Heavy breeds asserted. $10. White 
Leghorns, Brown Legshorns, Anconas, $9.50. Shipments 
new. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn 





P 
Hatcheries, F tox P, Atlanta, Ga. 





Leghorns 
il’s End famous blood tested White Leghorn 
chicks. hens, pullets and cockerels at great reduced 
summer prices Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 








Registered Duroc pigs: guaranteed. DeVane Murphy, 
Atkinson. N. ¢ 

For Sale.—Duroc Jersey pigs and gilts; world’s best 
breeding. Papers to register. John T. Williams, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 

Essex 

Registere:] Essex; all ages. E, A. Aldridge, Randle- 

man, N. ¢ 
Hampshires 
Hampshires Service bears, fall pig male and fe- 





male: bred gilts Gayoso Farms, Hern Lake, 


Missivsippi 


spring 


Poland-Chinas 
Purebred Spotted Poland China boars, 
vice Also pigs from gix to fourteen weeks old 
faction guaranteed, Spotted Poland China 
Cullman, Ala. 


ready for ser- 
Satis- 
Farms, 


Rat Ter- 


dogs ; 





"Newfoundlands, St. “Be nards, Police 
riers, Collies; Minks, Ferrets. We send on approval. 
Descriptive circular 10c. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn 


marked. No 





St. Bernards.—-Purebred, beautifully 


home complete without a St. Bernard. Pedigree fur- 
nished. Immediate delivery. Jonny View Kennels, 
Asheville, N. C 


tox 1860, 








Minseliansous 
Bees—Bee Supplies 


cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete 
-_ The Stover Apiartes, Tibhee Station. _Miss 


3est and 
catalogue. 





Corn Harvesters 





























Rich man’s Corn Harvester. poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free cat-log show- 
pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 
Farm Machinery 
Kelly Duplex Grinding Mill; new; list prices $80. 
Selling out at $30 each. Se quick. E. M. DuPre, 
Columbia, ae 
Honey 
Pure Honey.—Fancy white, 60 pounds $6.30; 120, 
$12. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga 
Fancy Comb and Extracted Honey. Ita n Bees ard 
Queens. Beekeepers’ supplies. Lowest prices. Write 
York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 
Kodak Finishing | 
Noils Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6e. White Co., 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala 


























Roll) Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, ic, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

S:mple Enlargement, dime (ne » returned). First 
roll developed, 25c¢_ silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, 
North Carolina. 

Lime 

Mascot—the standard Agricultura] Lime—it pays to 
vse it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knoxville. Tenn 

Patents 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a Seuth Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bldz 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 









Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
model for instructions or write for free boo’. 
Patent’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pxtent Attorney, 2 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


ents. - 
sxetch or 
“How to Obtain a 
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HOW MUCH WILL BE HAR- 
VESTED > 


- CONNECTION with the huge cot- 

acreage that the United States 
Crop Reporting Board has estimated to 
have been planted this year, it will be of 
interest to know how large a percentage 
of it will likely be harvested. Figures 
released by the Crop Reporting Board on 
the same day that the acreage report was 
issued show that during the last ten years 
(1919-1928) the average abandonment af- 
ter July 1 has been as follows :-— 





ton 





VIFRIME ccccccdcce 2A TEPRAR pice civna eevee 
North Carolina 1.6 Oklahoma 

South Carolina .. 2.6 Arkansas 

GEOTHIN cicscnccen Oe WTIEORS iccccnncstxc 
Florida California A 
Missouri United States..... 3.6 
Tennessee ........ 2.6 New Mexico ...... 11.8 
Alsbama .......... 20 (6-year average) 
Mississippi ....... 3.0 Other states ..... 6.1 
LANIBIGHS, 6.s50:<60.0-0 3.7 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$1 J Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The !‘mit 
of value givin i Santee 
AGENUINEDA 2 ¥ PHON 
“< 8 Free 
Trial, gad cotamente bares 


$2 A MONTH 
fn case you 

to buy. Fo 
Snateequente teas ered oak 
or mahogany piano finished 
with thefinest 





‘ Send No Money 
t th 

assis Sel 

on this extra- 

Better act quickly. Thie fa 

a life-time opportunity. 


DAVIS CHONOGRAPH CC, 
Bent. 80X 166. KOKOMO, IND. 


HOW TO KEEP 
Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
isa stomach and intestinal antisep- 
tie that is aranteed to prevent 
blackhead. ollow our instructi —_ 
use Rayzem and you will have g 
luck. Large trial size $1.10 post- 
paid: ——. size $2.50; large size 

O. D. if you wish. Money 
back if you are not anmeed. Order now. 


EVERARD-MORRIS Co. 
930 Rice St.. St. Paul, Minn. 














Schools and Colleges 


Tcarn at Home or School.—Bookkeening. Shorthand, 











on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Wigh Point, N. C 

Let Mr. ~Ozment_ “help ou qualify at o-ee for a 
s‘eady government job; $125-£250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed- best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, 2.75. Test smok- 
ing. 20e pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobxreco, Guaranteed Chewins, 5 
pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; smoking, 10 pounls $1.50; 
pipe free. Pay when received. Valley Farine Mur- 
ry. Hy 

Tree Killer 

Io-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1 Bo-Ko Co 

Jonestown, Miss. 
Vinegar 

Vinegar, White and Red, 50 gallon barrels, 16c¢ gal- 
lon L. E. Harrison, Dublin, Ga 

Wanted.-—RBoxwood ra gas for fall shipment. John 
W. Boyd, South Soston, v 

“Wanted. — Potatoes, bbage, Onions, Vezetables, 





Fruit, ete.; earloads. Hamilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Wanted.—Man who knows farm life to travel in coun- 


try. Steady work. Good profits. MeConnon & Com- 
pony, Room A907, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mien Wanted.- —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 


mechanic and help you get a good job The cost to 





you is small. No negroes taken For free hooklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 


Botanical 6 


New Haven, Conn. 





Booklet free. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 





fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 
st Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 


‘ 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


oe... Dept. BR. B., St. Louis. Mo. 


Agents New Shirt. Proposition—-No capital or ex- 
perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples free. 
Mactison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


You are wanted to 
mense profits plating 
for information. Sprinkle, 


Make big money selling 
people. Write for free sample 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 
mo nd, Va 


Mirrors at home. Im- 
autoparts, tableware, ete Write 


Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
Hair Straightener to colored 


and terms to agents. 
1919 W. Bread, Rich- 


Resilver 


Agents —Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Obie, Box C-4. 











THEY SPREAD 
Kill All Flies! 
Placed anywhere, _— FLY KILL! 
kills ali flies. 
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HAROLD SOMERS 





from your dealer, 
Brooklyn N. 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
CHICKS C.0.D. Ss.2°05 nits 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
y time. Write for catalog. 

Kentucky Hatchery. 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 




















PUREBRED POULTRY ae 
WHITE, LEGHORN 


HENS AND MALES 

NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. pe * tay eee. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. 0.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, $30 Unien, Grand RS Michigan 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful 
turkeys which are so easy to raise 
at home with the chickens. It 
with these turkeys that do not 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U. S. Interesting pamphlet of 
instructive ‘‘turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address, 


Burns W. Beall, R.F.D. 10, Cave City, Ky. 





new Narragansett 
and lay their eggs 
tells how to get started 
wilt and droop and sleep 








~ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


2,000 BREEDING EWES 


1,500 choice black faced year- 
to four- year-olds. 


For Sale. 
ling ewes. 5 two- 
All native stock. 
ALMOND B. CHAPMAN & SONS, 
So. Rockwood, Mich. 
Telegraph, Rockwood, Mich. 








RED POLL CATTLE "Miie"sree> 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Reute t, Advance, Nerth Carolina. 


“When I Buy a Battery” 


' HEN I BUY A 

battery, I’m pay- 
ing for Service, Unlim- 
ited and counting on it. 


“IT reckon I’m _ hard “When I buy a battery I 
to travel with occasion- want more than just a little 
ally, and I need com- black box stuck under the 
pany that'll stand upand floor of my car. I want a 
keep pitching ’em in buddy who will pop up and 
when the going’s tough kick over the motor any time 
and the abuse is heavy. and any place I choose,— 
whether it’s astraddle the rail- Maybe it’s a radio bat- 
road track with the 6:40 due, tery, or a set of batteries 
or in the garage with the for your light and power 
thermometer nudgin’ zero. unit, or perhaps a little 
That’s why I always buy a cell for your flashlight. 
battery that carries a recog- Whatever it is, you know 
nized trade mark,—one I’m you can 
used to seeing in the pages of 


this paper.” depend upon 
batteries ad- 
vertised in 
this paper. 





